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PREFACE 


T HE lectures which form the substance of this volume 
were delivered at Columbia University, New York, 
under the auspices of the Julius Beer Foundation, 
in January 1925. In revising them for publication in the 
summer of 1926 I have retained the original spoken form 
but have freely incorporated references to recent develop¬ 
ments. 

A. Z. 

October 1926 

PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

The first edition was published just before the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, in which the developments described 
in the first three lectures reached a climax and the new 
relationship between the self-governing communities with¬ 
in the British Empire was formally defined. The need for 
a new edition has enabled the book to be brought up to 
date both in this and in other respects. On one special 
point a word of explanation is needed. The extract from 
the Kenya White Paper cited in the Appendix to Lecture I 
was selected as a recent and clearly enunciated statement 
of the established British policy in the non-self-governing 
Empire. This policy is, however, now under reconsidera¬ 
tion as regards areas, such as Kenya, where the climate 
admits of white settlement. 


August 31, 1927 


A. Z. 




PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

I N preparing the book for a new edition after a lapse of 
seven years it has been found impossible to bring it up 
to date by a mere revision. Not only therefore has the 
text been corrected where necessary and footnotes added 
but, in the case of Lectures II and IV, new material has 
been introduced outside the original framework. 

What has made this necessary has been the general 
movement of world-affairs rather than any change in 
the spirit or structure of the Empire, as described in the 
earlier editions. There has indeed been rapid evolution 
within its borders, as exemplified by the enactment of the 
Statute of Westminster, but it has been along lines already 
laid down. But outside there has been something more 
akin to revolution, both in thought and in action, with far- 
reaching results in many parts of the world on the struc¬ 
ture and working of government and on the conduct of 
policy, not least in the economic field. The result has been 
to modify considerably the relations between the British 
League of Nations and the larger League needed to main¬ 
tain law and order throughout the world and to provide 
a secure basis for the economic interdependence which 
grew up, under the tutelage of British sea-power, in the 
nineteenth century. 

A collective system with these two objects in view re¬ 
mains as indispensable as ever and as fully within the 
reach of practical statesmanship. But we cannot hope for 
its effective establishment except between governments 
and peoples who share the same political values: for only 
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Preface to Third Edition 

upon such a foundation can the confidence needed for a 
permanent partnership be built up. The Third British 
Empire was not built in a day. It was not the product 
of the Imperial Conference of 1926 or of the Statute 
of Westminster. These constitutional landmarks did no 
more than register results attained by a process of inward 
development. It is perhaps the principal lesson of the last 
seven years that the more comprehensive association upon 
which the hopes of millions in the post-war generation 
have become fixed can only pass from aspiration to reality 
through some similar process of political and spiritual 
growth and that this can best be fostered between peoples 
whose domestic policies, however they may differ owing 
to local circumstances, are such as to constitute an ap¬ 
prenticeship for co-operative action on a wider stage. 

A. Z. 

Oxford 
April 28, 1934 
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LECTURE I 


THE THIRD BRITISH EMPIRE 

I N 1914 there were numbered among the world’s sove¬ 
reign states a British Empire, a German Empire, a 
Russian Empire, an Ottoman Empire, and an Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy presided over by an Emperor. Lon¬ 
don, Berlin, St. Petersburg (as it was then still called), 
Constantinople, and Vienna were all centres of empire. 
To-day there is a German Republic, an Austrian Repub¬ 
lic, a Turkish Republic, and a Federation of Republics 
on the old Russian soil. But there still remains a British 
Empire. 

The questions to which we shall be seeking answers in 
these lectures are three in number. Firstly, why has the 
British Empire survived at a time when these other empires 
have dissolved and disappeared ? Secondly, how has it sur¬ 
vived ? In what form has it survived ? Thirdly, what must 
it do to justify its survival in an age which seems destined to 
dissolve empires ? 

Why has it survived ? I might give you an easy answer. 
I might say that it is because it had as its associate in the war 
the power of the United States, because it was fighting on 
the side that was bound to win. But that is only to push the 
inquiry a stage farther back. The true answer to our first 
question is more fundamental. The British Empire sur¬ 
vived the war because it had in it a principle of vitality which 
the other empires lacked. And that principle, that seed of 
continuing life, is the spirit of liberty. The British Empire 

B 



2 The Third British Empire 

lives to-day because its institutions are free institutions. It 
survives as one of the world’s guardians of liberty. 

But liberty is not a dead possession. It is an active power, 
a developing power, and at times like the present a trans¬ 
forming power. If the storm which broke over the world 
and swept the other empires away left the British Empire in 
being, it did not leave it unchanged. It has in fact trans¬ 
formed it. The British Empire of to-day is not the British 
Empire of 1914. It is something new—how new neither the 
outside world nor even its own citizens have yet adequately 
realized. 

Future historians looking back on the history of the 
British Empire overseas will note three periods in its life 
and growth. They will point to the first Empire, taking its 
rise in the early settlements on this Atlantic coast, a colonial 
empire of the older type common to Spain, Portugal, France, 
and other states of Continental Europe. That Empire was 
abruptly extinguished or, at least, summarily curtailed by 
your predecessors in 1776 or thereabouts. And it failed 
precisely because it followed too closely the prevailing im¬ 
perial model. Why is it that we shall soon be celebrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, whereas only a hundred years divide us from 
the decisive battle in the struggle of the South American 
empire-breaker Bolivar ? The answer is simple. It is to be 
found in the transforming principle of liberty which caused 
the subjects of the British Crown to grow restless and finally 
to shake off the irksome yoke two generations before the 
same infectious spirit had spread to the subjects of Spain 
and Portugal. 

After the disruption of 1776, however, the British Empire 
was given a second chance. Out of the remnants of its old 
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dominion, in Canada, the West Indies, and elsewhere, and 
out of the pioneering work of nineteenth-century explorers, 
traders, and administrators, a new and second British 
Empire came into existence. That Empire was based on 
British sea-power, the silent and undisputed supremacy of 
the British Navy throughout the oceans of the world. Its 
development was stimulated by the immense and rapid 
growth of international commerce, first in Britain and then 
in other manufacturing countries; for as an open-door 
empire it provided a market for all comers. And its main¬ 
tenance was ensured by the fact that place was found in its 
institutions for the planting of the seed of liberty. 

This second British Empire reached the culmination of 
its power and of its development in the Great War. 

And now a third British Empire has come into existence, 
new in its form, new in the conditions which it has to face 
within and without its borders, new even in its name. For 
The British Empire of 1914 has now become The British 
Commonwealth of Nations . The new designation, put for¬ 
ward in print shortly before 1914 and popularized by 
General Smuts in a series of war speeches, was consecrated 
by its use in the Irish Treaty of 1921 and has now passed 
into current use. It is with this third Empire, this Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, that we are concerned in these lectures. 

What is this third British Empire ? I was asked this ques¬ 
tion not long ago by the Dean of the Law Faculty of a cele¬ 
brated University in Central Europe. ‘Can you tell me 5 , he 
said, ‘whether the British Empire is a single state or a group 
of states ?* Conscious of the effective retorts that his legal 
mind might have in store for me if I gave a direct answer 
either way, I told him that I would prefer not to define the 
existing constitutional position, but that I would be happy 
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to explain to him how it had arisen. * I can exhibit the present 
phase 5 ,1 said, ‘as a moment in a long development, but I 
would rather leave the juridical characterization of it to you. 5 
An equal caution, not to say ambiguity, marks the definition 
recently offered by one of the men who have been most 
closely associated with the passing of the second Empire 
into the third. ‘ Our Commonwealth’, said Sir Robert Borden, 
the Conservative ex-Premier of Canada, in his address at his 
installation as Chancellor of Queen’s University, Ontario, 
‘may be regarded as a League of Nations owing a single alle¬ 
giance and possessing international relations that are still in a 
state of development The loop-holes in this formula leap at 
once to the legal eye. ‘At once a Commonwealth and a 
League 5 , I can hear my continental friend interposing; 
‘surely that is a contradiction in terms. And the single 
allegiance—to what or to whom is it due ? If to the Crown, 
in what capacity ? 5 Sir Robert Borden knows as well as any 
European jurist that his definition is not watertight, but to 
all such implied questionings he has an answer in a later 
sentence of his address, ‘We may be confident that the 
practical genius of the British people, which has never failed 
in any need, will find some satisfactory method of meeting 
this difficulty. 5 

Our object here, however, is not to meet the difficulty but 
to state it; but the task of mere statement is hard enough 
when the problem is so elusive. In attempting to describe 
the third British Empire, I am reminded of the old Greek 
philosopher Heraclitus, whose cardinal maxim was that 
‘everything flows 5 , or in other words, all life is flux. ‘No 
one 5 , he said, ‘has ever crossed the same river twice. 5 ‘No, 
nor even once, 5 said one of his pupils, ‘for it has become a 
different river by the time you have crossed it. 5 It was in 
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May 1924 that I accepted the invitation to deliver these 
lectures and to describe the transformation that has taken 
place in the British Empire. But hardly a week has passed 
since that time without some further development. Some 
of these recent happenings I shall indicate in due course. 
But I shall not over-emphasize them. The only possible 
plan under the circumstances is to ignore side issues and 
back-eddies and to direct your attention to the main flow 
and direction of events in this new and epoch-making de¬ 
velopment upon which the British Empire has entered as 
a result of the Great War. 

Let us begin by surveying the British Empire as a whole. 

The British Empire is the largest single political commu¬ 
nity in the world. It includes within its borders one-quarter 
of the inhabitants of the globe, of whom the vast majority 
are governed from London. 1 Thus, when His Majesty the 
King transfers the seals of office from one Prime Minister to 
another, the governing direction of a large portion of hu¬ 
manity is changed. It is worth while pausing to reflect upon 
the solemn and indeed almost appalling implications of this 

1 1934. Should the ‘Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform* 
presented to Parliament in March 1933 be passed into law, the above 
statement will need correction, for India will no longer be ‘governed 
from London* but by a Cabinet responsible to the Indian Legislature. 
According to § 14 of those Proposals ‘the Governor-General will be 
enjoined inter alia to select his Ministers in the following manner, that 
is, in consultation with the person who, in his judgement, is likely to 
command the largest following in the Legislature, to appoint those 
persons (including so far as possible members of important minority 
communities and representatives of the States-members of the Federa¬ 
tion) who will best be in a position collectively to command the con¬ 
fidence of the legislature*. But the statement in the text will still 
remain substantially true: for the burden on the shoulders of the 
government of the United Kingdom, as the senior and most expe¬ 
rienced group of His Majesty’s advisers, though changed in form, will 
be none the less heavy. 
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plain statement of fact. The responsibility of governing the 
British Empire is incomparably greater than any political 
responsibility that falls, or has ever fallen, on any other body 
of statesmen. Hence the essential qualities of true states¬ 
manship, knowledge, judgement, forethought, patience, 
single-mindedness, valuable as they are in any community, 
are indispensable to Britain in her public men. For the 
mistakes that occur from the absence of these qualities in 
the supreme direction of British affairs are not local and 
isolated in their effects. They set up ripples that run 
throughout the oceans of the world, and no man can foretell 
what repercussions they may call forth in this or that corner 
of the King’s dominions and beyond them. 

For the British Empire is not only the greatest political 
community in the world; it is also the most diversified. In 
actual population it is not much greater than China. But, 
whereas China is a single compact area, the British Empire 
extends all over the world and includes almost every variety 
of humankind. 

It is a European Empire—the island of Great Britain, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands off the coast of France, Gibral¬ 
tar, Malta, Cyprus. 

It is an Asiatic Empire—Aden, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
the Malay Peninsula, British North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Hong Kong, and, at any rate pending its retrocession to 
China under the terms of one of the Washington Conference 
Agreements, the little naval station of Wei-hai-wei and its 
surrounding territory. 1 

It is an African Empire—British South Africa, British 
West Africa, British East Africa, and British North-east 

1 1934. The Wei-hai-wei territory was retroceded to China on 
1 October 1930. 
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Africa, including British Somaliland and that still undeter¬ 
mined territory, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

It is an Australian Empire—the Continent of Australia, 
Tasmania, the Dominion of New Zealand, and numerous 
Pacific Islands. 

Finally, as I need hardly remind you, it is an Ameri¬ 
can Empire—the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, 
the British West Indies, British Honduras in Central 
America, British Guiana in South America, and the Falk¬ 
land Islands. 

Side by side with its geographical variety consider its 
racial variety. It includes white men, brown men, yellow 
men, black men. Consider its religious variety. It includes 
Christians, Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists (in Burma, for 
instance), Jews, Parsis, and a large number of primitive 
pagans. And, among its Christians, consider the varieties 
of doctrine and worship. It is a Protestant Empire, its 
monarch being by law the supreme governor of one Protes¬ 
tant body in England and member of another in Scotland. 
Yet, although an ancient statute forbids the throne to a 
Roman Catholic, it is also a Catholic Empire. It includes 
compact Roman Catholic populations in Ireland, in Malta, 
and in French Canada, not to mention a large scattered 
Catholic population in Australia and elsewhere. It includes 
in Cyprus a community belonging to the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and in Canada communities belonging to the Uniat 
Church. 

Consider its cultural variety. Adopting the current, if 
unsatisfactory, division of the Continental European peoples 
into the Germanic, the Latin, and the Slav forms of culture 
and language, we find the Germanic strongly represented in 
Dutch South Africa, the Latin in French Canada, while the 
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Slav, until recently a stranger under the British flag, is 

making rapid headway in Western Canada. 

Turn now from race, religion, and culture to government, 
with which we are more specially concerned. Constitu¬ 
tionally speaking, the British Empire can, perhaps, best be 
described as a procession. It consists of a large variety of 
communities at a number of different stages in their advance 
towards complete self-government. It is by observing the 
movement of this procession and comparing the constitu¬ 
tional position of the various British communities to-day 
with what it was in 1914 that we shall best realize what is 
meant by the passing of the Second Empire. 

In 1914 the British Empire consisted of three govern¬ 
mental groups. The first consisted of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It was the electorate (then 
still a male electorate) of those two islands which chose the 
Imperial Parliament to which the Imperial Government was 
responsible. 

Next, in the second group of the procession, there were 
the self-governing colonies, or, as most, though not all of 
them were called, the Dominions. These were communities 
which had been, by law and custom, granted by the Imperial 
Government complete independence in dealing with their 
own internal affairs. But they did not claim a similar in¬ 
dependence in respect to external affairs. Still less did they 
claim to be sovereign states. This class included in 1914 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and New¬ 
foundland. 

In the third and most numerous stage of the procession, 
there were communities which were dependent upon the 
Imperial Government, both as regards external and internal 
affairs. That is to say, they were governed by officials 
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receiving their instructions from London, either from the 
Colonial Office or, in certain cases, the Foreign Office, or, in 
the case of India, the India Office, or, in respect of important 
issues of policy, as a result of a decision by the Imperial 
Cabinet itself. 

Within this third group, however, there was great variety 
of procedure. There were really five separate stages observ¬ 
able in this part of the procession. 

First there came communities enjoying full representative 
government, as contrasted with responsible government. 
The difference between representative and responsible 
institutions is one of the most fundamental distinctions in 
the British political system. Representative institutions go 
back to Simon de Montfort’s Parliament. Responsible 
institutions date from the struggle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury which was fought out on the issue of the responsibility 
of the Crown, that is of the Executive, to the representative 
legislature. Now it so happens that before that issue had 
been decided in Great Britain, Parliaments, as men then 
understood them, had been set up in three British com¬ 
munities which have preserved their institutions unchanged 
from that day to this. These are Bermuda, Barbados, and 
the Bahama Island group off the coast of Florida. The 
people of Bermuda, whose boast it is that their Assembly is 
second only in antiquity, as a British legislative body, to the 
House of Commons at Westminster, do not control their 
executive, because at the time of its establishment in 1620 
neither they nor the colonists on the adjoining American 
mainland thought of questioning the supreme rights of the 
Crown in this regard. 

Next came communities in which the deliberative body, 
here called the Legislative Council, contains, side by side 

c 
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with officials and nominated unofficial members, a majority 
of elected members. This is not representative government 
in the strict sense but is a practical approximation to it. 
The communities so governed in 1914 were British Guiana 
and Cyprus. 

In the third group came colonies where the majority on 
the Legislative Council consisted of officials and nominated 
members but where a minority of elected members had been 
introduced. These communities were in 1914 five in num¬ 
ber—Fiji, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands Federation, Malta, 
and Mauritius. Their wide dispersion illustrates the extra¬ 
ordinary geographical variety of the British Empire and the 
way in which it is working out constitutional experiments 
simultaneously under widely different conditions. The same 
system was in force in most of the provinces of India. 

Next there was a group of colonies in whose government 
the elective principle found no place at all. The Legislative 
Council in such cases consists wholly of appointed persons, 
some of them actual government officials, others private 
citizens nominated by the Government. Sixteen British 
colonies were governed in this way in 1914, their councils 
being controlled in one case by an unofficial majority and in 
the rest by a majority of pure officials. 

In the fifth group fall the colonies and protectorates, 
twelve in number in 1914, governed autocratically without 
any Legislative Council whatsoever. Gibraltar, for instance, 
is ruled by a Governor who invites no one to share his 
deliberations and reports solely to the home government. 

Before concluding this survey of the Empire in 1914, we 
must mention two anomalous cases which do not fall into 
any of the above categories, or indeed, strictly speaking, into 
the British Empire at all. The first of these is Egypt, which 
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was in 1914 governed by a British ‘Consul-General 5 , aided 
by a number of British ‘advisers 5 attached to the various 
Egyptian ministries and by a considerable British admini¬ 
strative staff, both central and local. The second is the 
Sudan, which was under a condominium , a joint sovereignty 
of Britain and Egypt, Britain being, however, in effective 
control. The affairs of both these territories were dealt with 
in London in 1914 not by the Colonial Office but by the 
Foreign Office. 

What reaction did the war exercise upon this hetero¬ 
geneous community ? It produced two effects, both equally 
unexpected by the superficial observer. The first was a 
spontaneous and practically universal outburst of loyalty 
and enthusiasm. In Germany and elsewhere it was widely 
believed that the British Empire would fall to pieces in the 
moment of danger, or, at the very least, that its more distant 
communities would remain uninterested and impassive 
when its European centre was exposed to attack. Had not 
John Morley, in a famous review of Seeley’s Expansion of 
England , declared it unthinkable that Australia could ever 
interest herself in the neutrality of Belgium ? The response 
from the overseas Empire, however, white and non-white 
alike, not only gave the lie to the pessimists but outdid the 
expectations of the optimists. All parts of the Empire—the 
Dominions, India, and the widely scattered colonies—vied 
with one another in sending troops, labour-battalions, 
money contributions and gifts of every kind. Indian troops 
not only took part in the war in Western Europe but also in 
the Dardanelles, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, where the 
Moslems among them were pitted against their own co¬ 
religionists. 

This spontaneous response of the peoples of the Empire 
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to the call of the war was a fine justification of the work of 
generations of British administrators. It vindicated, and 
will always vindicate, the record of the second British 
Empire. But at the same time, little as it was realized in the 
flush of excitement in 1914, it ushered in its close. For war, 
as the Greek historian said long ago, is the most forcible of 
teachers, and the experience to which it exposed men, in the 
British Empire no less than in Russia, set up questionings to 
which, whether soon or late, there could be only one reply. 
A struggle whose watchword was freedom must bring 
greater freedom to those who waged it. 

Thus the war, which began by an unexpected manifesta¬ 
tion of the unity of the empire, ended by an equally unex¬ 
pected assertion of the claims of its various peoples. 

Yet this phenomenon should not have surprised any 
attentive student of British history. I remember, sometime 
about the middle of the war, listening to a conversation in 
which Sir Robert Borden, at that time Premier of Canada, 
took part. Some one had remarked to him that this impres¬ 
sive demonstration of the loyalty of the Dominions to the 
Empire would surely pave the way for a project of Imperial 
Federation. I well recall the Canadian Premier’s reflective 
reply. T am not so sure’, he said; ‘the result may be exactly 
the opposite of what you are imagining. It may be that the 
spirit of national pride which the war is evolving will create 
psychological conditions unanticipated by you in Great 
Britain and favour processes of decentralization rather than 
of centralization. 5 

The Canadian Premier knew his people better than the 
British Imperialist. Nationality is a force that knows no 
frontiers, and the effect, the natural and healthy effect, of 
the part played in the war by Canada, India, and other parts 
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of the Empire was to rouse the citizens of those countries 
to a more vivid consciousness and a keener sense of their 
national dignity. If the British North America Act of 1867 
gave Canada unity in her political institutions, the common 
work and effort of the war created a new and deeper unity 
throughout the far-flung provinces between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. It is Ypres and Vimy which have made 
Canadians conscious of their proud place in the world and 
set Canada among the peoples who are nations in their own 
right. Self-determination, in the true sense of a much- 
abused word, is not a political principle but a spiritual 
principle, and it is right and natural that it should be as 
potent under the British flag as in other regions where it has 
won more resounding victories. 

Let us now consider the constitutional results which 
followed from the working of this awakened force of nation¬ 
ality in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Its first and most significant result has been to elicit from 
the Imperial Government a definite assertion of the aim 
towards which British rule over other peoples is directed. 
The second British Empire did much good in its day. It 
established the principle of the trusteeship of the ruler on 
behalf of the ruled. But, for all his good intentions and 
earnest efforts, the British administrator under the second 
Empire had no clear aim set before him. It was an Empire 
without a philosophy, and the lack of a philosophy made 
itself felt more and more in the realm of practical policy, 
both in small matters and in great. For the days in which 
it was possible for a colonial power to govern wisely without 
a governing direction have passed once and for all. The age 
which has seen hereditary monarchies overthrown in Russia, 
Turkey, Persia, and China will only tolerate trusteeship if 
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conceived in terms of developing liberty. The Pronounce¬ 
ment by the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons on 20 August 1917, in wh ich responsible govern¬ 
ment is set forth as the goal of British policy in India, is a 
landmark in British imperial history. It marks the definite 
repudiation of the idea that there can be, under the British 
flag, one form of constitutional evolution for the West and 
another for the East, or one for the white races and another 
for the non-white. It marks the Imperial Government’s 
realization of the fact that the principle of nationality, with 
which the British people, from the days of Byron onwards, 
have been in sympathy in its European manifestations, is 
valid also for India, and, if for India, for the other non-white 
British peoples also. 

It is true that the Pronouncement of August 1917 did no 
more than state a philosophy and a developing programme. 
India is not yet self-governing, and no date has yet been set 
for that consummation. 1 But that the Pronouncement is not 
simply an idle formula but represents a genuine and active 
policy is clear from the whole record of British imperial 
policy since the war. A comparison between the groups of 
the 1914 procession and the grouping of to-day reveals how 
very marked and widespread are the changes which have 
already come about as the result of the conscious acceptance 
of this newer philosophy of empire. 

Take the first group. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland has disappeared. Its place is taken by 
the unit known as ‘Great Britain and Northern Ireland 5 or, 
to speak more strictly, six counties of North-eastern Ireland. 
It is the men and women of the larger island and these six 
counties of the smaller who now form the electorate of the 
1 1934: see note on p. 5 above. 
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mother-country and sustain the burden of imperial taxation 
and defence. Thus the legislative union between England 
and Scotland, which represents a harmonious and mutually 
beneficent co-operation, remains, whilst the legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland, which was carried 
through by force and corruption and never won the assent 
or assured the co-operation of the Irish people, has been 
repealed. 

The next group, consisting in 1914 of self-governing 
colonies, has split up into two sharply marked divisions. 
The first consists of six communities which have been ad¬ 
mitted in their own right to membership in an international 
League of States which has come into existence since the 
war. There are in the League of Nations seven British units. 
There is what is officially called the British Empire, and 
there are Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
the Irish Free State, and India. These six members (ex¬ 
cluding Great Britain) themselves fall into three classes. 
There are the four young western nations (I call them 
western, although three of them are in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere)—four communities which were classed before the 
war as self-governing Dominions but have now been ad¬ 
vanced in status by their international recognition in the 
League. Then there is the Irish Free State, which is the 
political expression not of a young nation but of an old 
nation. I spent some weeks not long ago in the little French 
town of Luxeuil, where there is an abbey founded by a great 
Irish teacher over a thousand years ago. It is rather difficult 
to class the national personality represented by St. Columba 
with that of peoples who have sprung up from overseas 
migration within the last few generations. The third class 
in the British membership of the League is represented by 
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India, whose position there is at present hardly amenable 
to political logic. For the League is professedly limited to 
‘states Dominions, or colonies’ which are ‘fully self-govern¬ 
ing’, and India is decidedly not within this class. The 
Indian delegates at League Assemblies and Conferences 
are not responsible, either directly or indirectly, to an Indian 
Parliament, but are the nominees of the British executive, 
which still has the final voice in Indian policy. But the 
admission of India to the League is perhaps best explained 
as the first indication of India’s future status rather than as 
an honour due to that which she occupies at present. 

In the next division come two self-governing colonies 
which might claim membership in the League of Nations if 
they so thought fit, but which have not yet done so. These 
are Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest Colony, which retains 
that name with pride, and Southern Rhodesia, her youngest, 
which received responsible government in 1921, and has 
since decided for the present to remain outside the Union of 
South Africa. 

Next comes a small group which did not exist in 1914— 
two territories, utterly different one from the other, under 
a system of semi-responsible government designed by 
political architects since 1914. This is the system known as 
Dyarchy. The small community of Malta and most of the 
provinces of the great sub-continent of India manage part 
of their affairs (known as ‘transferred subjects’) under a 
system of responsible government on the Dominion model, 
while another part, known as ‘reserved subjects’, remains 
under the old non-responsible system. This device of a 
half-way house towards complete responsible government 
was adopted to avoid the deadlocks inherent in the full 
development of ‘representative’ government. It has led to 
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difficulties and even deadlocks of its own; but with these we 
are not concerned in this purely descriptive account. 

Pass down the list and you will find that a number of 
changes, small in themselves but cumulative in their effect, 
have been made in the government of individual colonies. 
Thus in the West Indies the elective principle has been 
introduced in Trinidad and some other islands; in Nigeria, 
voters in the towns of Lagos and Calabar now elect members 
to the legislative council of the colony, while on the other 
side of the African continent, in Kenya, the white settlers, 
the Indian settlers, and the Arabs of the coast now each 
contribute their quota of elected representatives to a council 
in which the official members, whose duty it is to safeguard 
the interests of the African majority, retain a controlling 
voice. It is worth noting as a somewhat surprising oversight 
that the elective principle, conceded to the African inhabi¬ 
tants of Lagos and Calabar, has not so far been extended to 
the colony of Hong Kong. Recent events suggest, however, 
that attention is likely to be paid to the constitutional posi¬ 
tion in that community. Another new development is the 
holding of a Conference of administrators of the non-self- 
governing Empire, excluding India. First summoned in 
May 1927, this ‘Colonial Conference’, dealing with the 
problems of an area of two million square miles, inhabited 
by fifty million people—all but four million of them living 
in the Tropics—will now meet regularly every three years, 
following upon the Imperial Conference. 1 The exact posi¬ 
tion is made clear in the following table: 

1 1934. The Colonial Conference did not meet after the Imperial 
Conference of 1930 nor after the Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa in 1932. The Colonial governments were, however, consulted 
by the Colonial Secretary before the latter Conference. See p. 29 
below. 
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1914 

I. United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland 
11 . Self-governing Dominions and 
Colonies: 

Canada 
Australia 
South Africa 
New Zealand 
Newfoundland 


III. Non-self-governing Colonies: 
(a) with wholly elected House of 
Assembly and nominated 
Legislative Council: 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 


1927 

I. Members of the League of 
Nations: 

(A) Great Britain (including Nor¬ 

thern Ireland)* Irish Free 
State, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand 

(B) India (constitutional anomaly) 

1934: likely soon to be cor¬ 
rected 

II. Self-governing Colonies not 
members of the League of 
Nations: 

(A) Member of the Imperial Con¬ 

ference: Newfoundland 
1934: temporarily governed 
by a nominated Commis¬ 
sion 

(B) Represented at the Imperial 

Conference by the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Af¬ 
fairs: Southern Rhodesia 1 

III. Colony enjoying responsible 

government as regards its 
internal affairs: 

Malta. 1934: the Con¬ 
stitution was temporarily 
suspended in November 
1933 

(A similar system of semi- 
responsible government ex¬ 
ists under the Government 
of India Act of 1919 in 
most of the provincial 
governments of India) 

IV. Non-self-governing Colonies: 
(a) with wholly elected House of 

Assembly and nominated 
Legislative Council: 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 


1 Subject to certain powers with regard to native administration 
reserved to the High Commissioner for South Africa. 
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1914 


(b) with partly elected Legisla¬ 
tive Council with elected 
majority: 

British Guiana 
Cyprus 1 


(c) with partly elected Legisla¬ 
tive Council with minority 
of elected members: 

Fiji 

Jamaica 

The Leeward Islands 
Federation 
Malta 
Mauritius 


1927 

(A similar system exists 
under the Act of 1919 in 
the central government of 
India) 

(b) with partly elected Legisla¬ 

tive Council with elected 
majority: 

British Guiana 
Ceylon. 1934: in 1931 the 
Constitution was modi¬ 
fied and executive and 
legislative power placed 
in the hands of a State 
Council with an elected 
majority, working through 
departmental Commit¬ 
tees. This novel system 
falls under no existing 
category but belongs 
more properly to II (B) 
or III above. 

Cyprus. 2 1934: the Legis¬ 
lative Council was 
abolished in November 
1931, the colony thus 
reverting temporarily to 
the status of the terri¬ 
tories under IV ( e ) below 

(c) with partly elected Legisla¬ 

tive Council with minority 
of elected members: 

Fiji 

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Kenya 

The Leeward Islands 
Federation 
Mauritius 


1 9 Greek elected members, 3 Moslem elected members, 6 British 
nominated members and Governor. 

2 12 Greek elected members, 3 Moslem elected members, 9 British 
nominated members and Governor. 
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(d) with wholly nominated 

Legislative Council: 

(1) unofficial majority: 

British Honduras (since 

1913) 

(2) official majority: 

Ceylon 

Falkland Islands 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Grenada 
Hong Kong 

Kenya (then called East 
African Protectorate) 
Nyassaland Protectorate 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
Seychelles 

Sierra Leone (Colony and 
Protectorate) 

Southern Nigeria (Colony 
and Protectorate) 

Straits Settlements 
Trinidad 

(A similar system existed in 
the central and most of the 
provincial governments of 
India) 

( e ) with no Legislative Council: 

Ashanti 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland Protector¬ 
ate 


1927 

Nigeria (Colony and 
Protectorate) 

St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 

Sierra Leone (Colony and 
Protectorate) 

Straits Settlements 
Trinidad 

(1 d ) with wholly nominated 

Legislative Council: 

(1) unofficial majority: 

British Honduras 

(2) official majority: 

Falkland Islands 

Gambia 

Gold Coast 1 

Hong Kong 

Northern Rhodesia 1 

Nyassaland Protectorate 

Seychelles 

Uganda Protectorate 
Zanzibar (since 1926) 


(e) with no Legislative Council: 
Ashanti 
Basutoland 

Bechuanaland Protec¬ 
torate 


1 1934: now in IV (c). 
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1914 

Gibraltar 
Northern Nigeria 
Northern Territories of 
Gold Coast 
St. Helena 
Somaliland 
Swaziland 
Uganda 
Wei-hai-wei 

Islands included under 
the Western Pacific High 
Commission 

IV. Territories under Chartered 
Companies: 

British North Borneo 
Rhodesia 

V. Sudan: 

Anglo-Egyptian condo¬ 
minium 

VI. Egypt: 

Temporary occupation 
under British Consul- 
General with Advisers 
in administration 


1927 

Gibraltar 
Northern Territories of 
Gold Coast 
St. Helena 
Somaliland 
Swaziland 
Wei-hai-wei 

Islands included under 
the Western Pacific 
High Commission 

V. Territory under Chartered 
Company: 

British North Borneo 
VI. Sudan: 

Under British administra¬ 
tion; status under nego¬ 
tiation 


VII. Territories under inter¬ 
national mandate: 

(a) Class A Mandates 

Palestine: mandatory 

Great Britain 
Trans-jordania: man¬ 

datory Great Britain 
Iraq: mandatory Great 
Britain. 1934: the man¬ 
date was terminated in 
1932, when Iraq became 
a member of the League 
of Nations 

(b) Class B Mandates 

Cameroons: mandatory 
Great Britain 
T anganyika: manda¬ 

tory Great Britain 
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1914 


19*7 

Togoland: mandatory 

Great Britain 
(c) Class C Mandates 

South-West Africa: man¬ 
datory Union of South 
Africa 

Samoa: mandatory New 
Zealand 

Former German Pacific 
Islands South of 
Equator: mandatory 

Australia 

Nauru: mandatory the 
British Empire (joint 
arrangement between 
Great Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand) 


One wholly new group finds its place in the post-war pro¬ 
cession. It consists of certain ex-German and ex-Turkish 
territories which are under British administration but not 
under the British flag. These are the mandated areas as¬ 
signed to Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand by the Allied and Associated Powers, subject to the 
control of the League of Nations exercised through a per¬ 
manent Commission. Here we find worked out for the first 
time in constitutional form the theory of colonial govern¬ 
ment as a trusteeship of an experienced power on behalf of 
the governed. This conception has been implicit in British 
colonial policy at least since the time of Burke’sindictment of 
Warren Hastings; but its international consecration carries 
it a long stage farther than that exemplified either in the Pro¬ 
nouncement of August 1917 or in the Kenya White Paper. 1 

Finally there remains the change in the position of Egypt, 
which as a result of the war definitely severed its connexion 


1 See Appendix, p. 42. 
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with Turkey. After a short interregnum as a British Pro¬ 
tectorate—an unhappy term that gave rise to much mis¬ 
understanding—Egypt was in 1922 declared by Great 
Britain to be a sovereign and independent state, subject to 
certain reservations on four stated subjects which were to 
form the subject of later negotiation. As a result, Egyptians 
have drawn up their own constitution, nominated ambas¬ 
sadors, ministers, and consuls to foreign powers, and taken 
over the administration of the country. Agreement has, 
however, not yet been reached on the four outstanding 
questions—the rights of foreigners, the control of foreign 
policy, the Canal Zone, and the Sudan—and pending its 
accomplishment a British High Commissioner is still in¬ 
stalled at Cairo. The Sudan, on the other hand, is now 
completely under British administration, the Egyptian 
troops of the small occupying force having been withdrawn 
in November 1924. 

But it is time to turn from the change in the grouping of 
the procession to a consideration of what is happening at its 
head. Whither is it moving ? What is the consummation 
of the constitutional process which we have been watching 
at its various stages? What, in fact, is happening to the 
group which is emerging from pre-war subordination to 
a condition of equality with the other sovereign states of the 
world ? What is the situation with which we are confronted 
through the fact that Canada and the other Dominions have 
passed in varying degrees through a spiritual crisis and 
a consequent political evolution not dissimilar from that 
experienced by liberated European communities such as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia? What is the reaction of this 
development upon the problem of the constitutional unity 
of the British Empire ? 
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In order to answer these questions we must take a long 
view. It is impossible to understand the problem of the 
British Commonwealth in its present phase unless it is seen 
in historical perspective. And that history is best studied in 
the single example of Canada. Canada is, constitutionally, 
the Premier Dominion, as has indeed been formally recog¬ 
nized in the Irish Treaty. Where Canada leads, the other 
Dominions generally follow. Let us then look briefly into 
the history of Canada, far behind 1914, for the roots of what 
has been happening between the Armistice and yesterday 
are to be found in the annals of the British overseas terri¬ 
tories from the seventeenth century onwards. 

The key to the problem of Dominion status is to be found 
in one single fact. It is that the Englishman who went over¬ 
seas in the seventeenth century considered that he carried 
with him exactly the same rights as the Englishman who was 
left at home. He carried them with him as his patrimony, 
because he was an Englishman. 

You know all about those rights. You do not need to be 
reminded of the controversy as to whether the assemblies 
that were set up on the other side of the Atlantic were mere 
municipal corporations or whether they were replicas of the 
British House of Commons as it existed in the seventeenth 
century. Nor need I recall to your minds how the insistence 
of New Englanders and others upon the full rights of those 
assemblies and of the citizens whom they represented led to 
the break-up of the first Empire. All I would insist on is 
that it is the constitutional theory familiar to you from your 
own history which underlies the political sentiments of 
Canadians and Australians at the present day. What hap¬ 
pened to those rights after you passed out of the story ? 

In 1763 King George III had become the sovereign of 
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some 60,000 French, settled in the valley of the St. Lawrence. 
These French-Canadian peasants had no theory of inde¬ 
feasible rights and no constitutional tradition. They were 
not accustomed to representative institutions and they did 
not demand them. Thus for about a generation, from 1763 
to 1791, there was a set-back in British constitutional de¬ 
velopment. The few hundred Englishmen, traders and 
camp-followers, who had come to live in the St. Lawrence 
valley, were compelled to forgo their rights, much to the 
indignation of Burke, Fox, Chatham, and other defenders 
of 'English liberty’ at Westminster. 

Then came a startling new development. As a result of 
the war of American Independence, thousands of Loyalists 
moved north across the Canadian border. They had left 
the new United States in order to remain under British 
institutions. Of necessity they must be given a Parliament. 
Should the French be given a Parliament too ? The question 
was answered in the Constitutional Act of 1791, which set 
up two representative assemblies, one for the predominantly 
French-speaking province of Lower Canada and the other 
for Upper Canada, where most of the Loyalists had settled. 

This decision marks a decisive turning-point in the history 
of the British Commonwealth. It established the principle 
that British liberty and British constitutional rights were 
not the exclusive patrimony and privilege of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and their descendants at home and over¬ 
seas, but that they rightfully belonged to all those under the 
British flag who were equal to the responsibilities entailed 
by them. The representative institutions extended to the 
French-Canadians in 1791 have since been extended to 
many other nationalities of many different races under the 
British flag, as we have already had occasion to notice. If 

E 
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to-day there are three officially bilingual Dominions, and if a 
representative assembly is installed with an Indian Speaker 
or President at Delhi, this is the result of the precedent 
created by the Act of 1791. What had previously been jus 
sanguinis , a right of Englishmen as Englishmen, came to be 
acknowledged as jus soli , a system inherent in the territories 
under British sovereignty and direction. 

1791 was a turning-point. We have now to follow rapidly 
the new road along which it led. 

The two Assemblies set up in Upper and Lower Canada 
found themselves enjoying the same rights as the English 
Parliament enjoyed previous to the Civil War between King 
and Parliament a hundred and fifty years before. They 
could deliberate but they had no responsibility. Over them 
was an executive which they could not control, in the shape 
of a Governor or representative of the Crown, appointed by 
the home government and responsible to it alone. 

The result of this system of semi-paternal government 
was friction, deadlock, and eventually rebellion. By 1837 
both Upper Canada and Lower Canada, both the English 
and the French, were in arms demanding an extension of 
their rights. Both risings were easily suppressed, but 
the home government had not forgotten the lesson of the 
American Revolution. It sent out as Governor-General 
of British North America a prominent Radical who had 
made a special study of colonial questions—Lord Durham 
—and armed him with the widest powers of inquiry and 
action. 

Lord Durham’s Report is one of the classics of British 
constitutional history. Its main conclusion can be summed 
up in a sentence. It recommended the cutting off of King 
Charles’s head. In other words, it recommended that the 
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Canadian Assemblies be given power over the King’s repre¬ 
sentative similar to that secured by the English Parliament 
as the result of the Civil War. There were vicissitudes 
before Durham’s recommendation was accepted, and he 
himself died a disappointed man. But within twelve years 
his son-in-law, Lord Elgin, had become Governor-General 
and was applying the new policy, which was then rapidly 
extended to the other British colonies growing up in Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

It is worth while pausing here to notice the point of diver¬ 
gence between the British and American constitutional sys¬ 
tem. You too experienced the deadlock between Governor 
and Assembly; but you did not adopt our British method of 
turning the governor into a cipher. In fact, you still have 
the deadlock; but you have turned the difficulty, or at least 
mitigated it, by working out an independent relationship 
between the governor and the people. Hence the constitu¬ 
tional difference between the President of the United States 
and the Governor-General of Canada, or between the 
Governor of the State of New York and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario. 

Thus in 1849 the principle of responsible government in 
overseas British communities was definitely established. 
The rest of the story, from 1849 down to the present day, 
consists simply of the steady enlargement of the area over 
which the responsible governments of the Dominions have 
extended their control. 

Lord Durham recommended that Canadians should 
enjoy control over their internal affairs. It did not occur to 
him that they would desire to extend their control over 
matters of foreign trade. Still less did he dream that they 
would wish to develop a foreign policy of their own. 
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But the logic of the doctrine of equal rights is relentless, 
and it soon began to make itself felt. The first test came in 
the field of fiscal policy. In 1859 Sir Alexander Galt, the 
Finance Minister of the now united provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, brought in a budget in which he imposed 
protective duties on foreign goods, including goods from 
Great Britain. In the eyes of Englishmen such a budget 
embodied a double heresy. It was the hey-day of the Free 
Trade movement, so that protection in any form was dis¬ 
tasteful to home opinion; but protection against English 
goods was more than distasteful; to the manufacturers of 
Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and other centres it 
seemed intolerable. A violent tug-of-war ensued between 
Dominion rights and English manufacturing interests. Galt 
penned a memorable dispatch in which he claimed that 
Canadian self-government would be ‘utterly annihilated’ if 
the Canadian people could not raise their revenue in the way 
that seemed best to them. The home government yielded, 
as in 1917 it yielded in a similar tug-of-war between Lanca¬ 
shire and India; and from that day to this the claim of the 
complete fiscal autonomy of the Dominions has not been 
questioned. Those who still dream of a Free Trade Empire 
or of the British Commonwealth as an economic unit have 
forgotten the incident of 1859, the developments to which 
it has given rise in colony after colony, and the unalterable 
geographical and economic facts of which those develop¬ 
ments are the natural outcome. 

Closely associated with tariffs are commercial treaties. 
Here too Canada early manifested her independence. As 
early as 1854 the United Provinces entered into a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, providing for the free ex¬ 
change of natural products, which remained in force till 
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1866, This independence was gradually extended to other 
spheres, the most striking incident in the story being the 
German-Canadian Tariff War of 1898-1910. By 1914k had 
become an established principle that British commercial 
treaties should contain a clause excluding the Dominions 
from their provisions except upon notice of their acces¬ 
sion. 1 

Next came the demand for consultation with Great 
Britain on non-domestic questions of imperial concern. 
This led to the development of the system of Colonial Con¬ 
ferences, the first of which was held in Ottawa in 1887. But 
the Colonial Conference presided over by the Colonial 
Secretary, sitting like a wise old uncle at the head of a table 
of representatives of the younger generation, did not satisfy 
Dominion feeling. In 1907 it was replaced by the Imperial 
Conference, presided over now by the Prime Minister in 
person sitting as an equal amongst equals, the Prime Mini¬ 
sters of the Dominions. 

The next development took place at the Imperial Con¬ 
ference of 1911, when for the first time Dominion statesmen 
were let into the secrets of British foreign policy and defence. 
At that time the home government, in view of the dangerous 
European situation, hoped that the Dominions would 

1 1934. This principle is now being extended to the non-self-govem- 
ing Empire. At the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932 
agreements were made between certain colonies on the one hand and 
individual Dominions on the other which were, in substance, com¬ 
mercial treaties. It is true that they were not negotiated by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the individual colonies but by the Colonial Secretary 
acting on their behalf: he had, however, previously informed himself 
as to their wishes through the constitutional channel. This is, of 
course, a cumbrous and indirect method of negotiation, but it seems 
to have proved satisfactory in most cases. Its inconvenience was, 
however, illustrated by the reluctance of the Ceylon State Council to 
implement the bargain made on its behalf. 
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decide to contribute either money or ships to the Imperial 
navy. Another way, however, was chosen. Sir Robert 
Borden, the Canadian Premier, who had consented in 
London to urge his countrymen to make a direct contribu¬ 
tion to the Imperial navy, was unable to carry his measure 
through Parliament, which preferred that Canada should 
develop her own land and sea forces. A similar development 
took place in Australia. Then came the war. 

What were the constitutional developments of the war 
period ? 

The most striking was undoubtedly the admission of 
Dominion representatives to what was called the Imperial 
War Cabinet. During the latter part of the war, from 1917 
onward, Dominion statesmen satside by side with members 
of the London government on the small executive which 
was in supreme control of Britain’s war effort. Moreover, 
by a curious development, which shows what can happen 
under an unwritten and flexible constitution, one of these 
Dominion statesmen, General Smuts, who remained in 
England for some time, became almost an ordinary member 
of the Cabinet and was even on occasion asked to deal with 
specifically domestic matters. But, in fact, the Imperial 
War Cabinet was not a true constitutional development and 
its title was a misnomer. It was simply a standing War 
Conference, consisting of members of several independent 
governments, similar to the inter-allied conferences which 
grew up at the same time, but, of course, more continuous 
and more intimate. 

More permanently important was the Imperial Con¬ 
ference held simultaneously with it, which passed a resolu¬ 
tion definitely extending the principle of equality to foreign 
affairs and favoured the summoning of a special constitu- 
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tional conference after the war. The resolution is important 
enough to be quoted textually. It laid down that ‘any re¬ 
adjustment’ of constitutional relations, 

‘while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self govern¬ 
ment and complete control of domestic affairs, should be based 
upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations 
of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important 
portion of the same, should recognize the right of the Domi¬ 
nions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in 
foreign relations, and should provide effective arrangements for 
continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, 
founded on consultation, as the several governments may 
determine.’ 

The words ‘Imperial Commonwealth’ may appear to you 
somewhat paradoxical. There may seem to be a little differ¬ 
ence of philosophy between the adjective and the noun; but 
that very fact marks the transitional stage at which Britain 
had arrived at that moment. It should be added that the 
constitutional conference provided for in the 1917 Resolu¬ 
tion was never summoned, its work being taken up by the 
ordinary conference of 1926. 

Much of great interest, both in itself and for its bearing on 
the problem of common international action in the future, 
might be said about the co-operation between Great Britain 
and the Dominions during the war. But we must hasten on 
to the post-war period. 

What has been the constitutional development since 
1918? I well remember a certain day in December 1918, 
when, as I was working in my room in the British Foreign 
Office, somebody entered, in a condition of much excite¬ 
ment, and told us that Canada wished to be represented at 
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the Peace Conference and was even taking an interest in the 
League of Nations. It was very inconvenient. What was 
the Foreign Office to do ? Well, what could it do? Canada’s 
losses were as heavy as Belgium’s. Canada had morally and 
materially as much right to share in those deliberations as 
the smaller allies. Once more, as always in this story, Down¬ 
ing Street acquiesced. Canada secured what she wished, 
and the other Dominions followed her lead. 

The result of separate Dominion representation at Paris 
was that the Dominions signed the Peace Treaties in their 
own right and were left free to submit them to their own 
Parliaments for ratification or not as they pleased. Had the 
project of the special guarantee treaty between Britain, 
France, and the United States been proceeded with, several 
of the Dominions would probably not have signed it, and 
Great Britain would have had to face already in 1919 the 
problem of the diplomatic unity of the Empire. 

The principle of separate representation led on naturally 
to the admission of the Dominions into the League of 
Nations. Their exact status in the League is a matter on 
which there was for some years disagreement in high quar¬ 
ters. The British members of the League consist of ‘The 
British Empire’, the five self-governing Dominions, and 
India. Does ‘The British Empire’ include the whole Empire 
or only that part of it (Great Britain and the non-self- 
governing Dominions) not separately represented? Sup¬ 
porters of the former view used to point to the fact that, in 
the official list of League members, the Dominions and 
India were placed immediately after Great Britain, out of 
the proper alphabetical order; but this attempt to solve a 
knotty constitutional problem by a printer’s device has now 
been abandoned. Already in 1919 the Dominions received 
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a written assurance from the President of the Paris Con¬ 
ference which drew up the Covenant of the League that 
they would be eligible for election as non-permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Council, in spite of the permanent seat assigned 
in that body to ‘the British Empire*, and their claim was 
reaffirmed, with the acquiescence of the delegation of Great 
Britain, in the Assembly of 1926. 1 It must be added that 
‘The British Empire* and the Dominions by no means 
always take the same view or vote the same way at Geneva. 
The seven British votes are anything but a solid phalanx, as 
is very natural in view of the divergent local interests that 
they represent. 

The next development was one which, when it occurred 
in northern Europe, caused the break-up of a sovereign 
state—the right of separate diplomatic representation. 
When Norway, after a long negotiation, secured that right 
from Sweden, it proved the occasion of her entry into inter¬ 
national society as an independent member. Canada secured 
that right in 1920, when the British government publicly 
acquiesced in her wish to have separate diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation at Washington. For technical reasons the appoint¬ 
ment was delayed until 1926, when Mr. Vincent Massey was 
nominated, but the Irish Free State at once took advantage 
of the concession. Thus to-day the Canadian and Irish 
representatives at Washington hold their posts side by side 
with the British Ambassador, co-operating with him in 
regard to Irish and Canadian questions of imperial concern 
on exactly the same terms of independence as they would 

1 See Appendix, p. 43. 1934: Since 1926 the Dominions have 
secured what seems likely to become a regular place on the Council 
of the League, Canada having been elected in 1927, the Irish Free 
State in 1930, and Australia in 1933. 

F 
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deal with the representative of a foreign power. The full 
results of the principle thus conceded remain to be seen; 
but the extension of Dominion diplomatic systems, in these 
days of rapidly increasing contacts, is only a matter of time 
and convenience. 1 

The next important issue which presented itself raised in 
a peculiarly acute form the problem as to how the foreign 

1 1934. There has been a slow but steady development during recent 
years. Thus Canada now has legations in France and Japan, as well as 
in the United States; the Irish Free State has Envoys Extraordinary in 
France, Germany, the United States, and at the Vatican; and South 
Africa in Holland, Italy, and the United States. Similarly, there are 
now High Commissioners for the United Kingdom government both 
in Canada and South Africa, the latter being also responsible for the 
administration of the three native territories which are still governed 
from London. See p. 55 below. This development of a quasi- 
diplomatic service side by side with the Governor-Generalship has 
influenced the position of the Dominion High Commissioners in 
London, whose functions must necessarily become more diplomatic 
and less restricted to commercial and routine matters. The whole 
matter was discussed by the Imperial Conference of 1930, which placed 
on record ‘the desirability of continuing to develop the system of per¬ 
sonal contacts between His Majesty’s Governments’ but laid down no 
definite rule, on the ground that ‘the precise arrangements to be adopted 
for securing this development are matters for the consideration of the 
individual governments’. Contact with the Australian Government is, 
for instance, carried on by a more informal liaison system. The ques¬ 
tion was also fully discussed at an unofficial Conference held in Toronto 
in September 1933, the report of which has been published: the follow¬ 
ing extract gives the gist of the conclusions arrived at on this subject: 
‘It was generally agreed that, where Dominion governments so desired, 
the status of the High Commissioners in London should be raised so 
as to enable them to discharge diplomatic duties if they were so in¬ 
structed. Further that High Commissioners of the new status should 
communicate freely with the Foreign Office directly so as to receive 
personally information on foreign affairs. ... The general effect of the 
debate was a widespread recognition of the fact that crises might well 
arise which would call for swift action and that, while there should be 
nothing in the way of formal machinery in London, the habit of dis¬ 
cussion between the Foreign Secretary and Dominion representatives 
as occasion arose should be encouraged,* 
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relations of the Empire were to be conducted under the new 
conditions, and whether unity of policy could be maintained 
among communities whose interests were so widely diver¬ 
gent. The treaty between Great Britain and Japan was due 
to expire in the summer of 1921. Should it be renewed? 
The British Foreign Office was in favour of its renewal and 
its view was shared by the majority of the Dominions; but 
an Imperial Conference, held at that time, revealed the fact 
that the Canadian Premier, Mr. Meighen, was strongly 
opposed to renewal. Relations between Japan and the 
United States at that moment were not of the best, and 
Canada was unwilling to take a step which would be viewed 
unfavourably by her neighbours to the south. 

It was an extremely difficult issue. To terminate the first 
treaty at the wish of a single Dominion would not only have 
jeopardized important interests in Great Britain and the 
other Dominions, but it would have established the prin¬ 
ciple that each self-governing member of the Common¬ 
wealth had a veto upon the policies of his partners. This 
conception, which had already been put forward on a pre¬ 
vious occasion by General Smuts, would have introduced 
into the British Commonwealth, in an age when swift deci¬ 
sions are often imperative, the liberum veto that contributed 
to the downfall of Poland. Mr. Meighen attempted to turn 
the difficulty by arguing that each member of the Imperial 
Conference should have a decisive voice in regard to policies 
in his own particular region. But it was difficult to maintain 
that Canada had a larger stake in the Far East than Great 
Britain, and this attempt to divide the Empire into regions, 
each with a Monroe Doctrine of its own, has since been 
tacitly abandoned. 

A way out of the immediate difficulty was found by 
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continuing the treaty for a further year and then merging 
it in the Four-Power Pact of Pacific Powers worked out at 
the Washington Conference. But this compromise, which 
was due to the intervention of the United States, left the 
difficulty of principle unsolved. We shall meet it again later 
on in our discussion. 

The next important post-war development concerned the 
question of peace and war. Up to 1914 it was assumed that 
when Great Britain was at war the Empire was at war. In 
September 1922, however, this theory was unexpectedly 
put to the test and emerged greatly weakened. The Greek 
army had been routed by the Turks, who pursued it to the 
Dardanelles, where, at the port of Chanak, they were held 
up by a British detachment. The Government of the day, 
holding the defence of the Dardanelles to be a major British 
interest, was prepared to resist a Turkish attack by force of 
arms and called to the Dominions asking for their co-opera¬ 
tion. The Canadian Premier refused to pledge himself to 
a favourable answer. ‘Under our system of responsible 
government’, he stated in the Canadian House of Commons, 
‘the Canadian Parliament should determine, except in the 
case of threatened or actual invasion, whether the country 
should participate in wars in which other nations or other 
parts of the British Empire may be involved.’ 

Fortunately, the crisis passed; but its lesson remains. 
For the first time a member of the British Commonwealth 
claimed the right to decide for itself whether it should go to 
war, or remain neutral, when Great Britain was involved in 
hostilities. 

The next development concerned the right to make 
separate treaties without the signature of the representative 
of the Imperial Government. It arose in 1923 in connexion 
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with what was called the Halibut Treaty. Canada negotiated 
that Treaty with the United States in the usual way, but the 
Imperial Government desired that when it was signed the 
British Ambassador at Washington, in accordance with 
the hitherto recognized practice, should affix his signature 
to it also. Canada contested that right, and as a result she 
had her way. At the next Imperial Conference, in the 
autumn of 1923, it was laid down that 

‘Bilateral treaties imposing obligations on one part of the Empire 
only should only be signed by a representative of the govern¬ 
ment of that part. The full powers issued to such representa¬ 
tive by the Crown should indicate the part of the Empire in 
respect of which the obligations are to be undertaken, and the 
preamble and text of the treaty should be so worded as to make 
its scope clear.’ 

It is true that it was also stated in a subsequent resolution 
that there was to be consultation between different members 
of the Commonwealth before they negotiated treaties; but 
such consultation is a frequent feature of relations between 
independent states, as for instance, between the different 
members of the Little Entente, and it cannot be argued that 
constitutionally an agreement to consult and to co-operate 
constitutes membership of a common state. Thus the 
principle was laid down that treaties, whether commercial 
or political, may be negotiated and signed separately by 
different parts of the British Commonwealth. 

The next difficulty, or controversy, or development, 
whichever you like to call it, arose in connexion with the 
signature of the Peace Treaty with Turkey. In the other 
peace treaties, representatives of the Dominions had taken 
part in the deliberations. It so happened that in the negotia¬ 
tion of the Turkish treaty, for reasons that seemed sufficient 
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to the British Foreign Secretary at the time, the Dominions 
were not called in. When, therefore, the question of ratifica¬ 
tion arose, the Canadian Premier took the position that 
since Canada had not taken part in the negotiations and 
was therefore not a signatory of the resulting Treaty ‘my 
ministers do not feel that they are in a position to recom¬ 
mend to Parliament approval' of the Treaty. ‘Without the 
approval of Parliament they feel that they are not warranted 
in signifying approval and ratification of the Treaty.' Thus 
the Turkish Treaty remained unratified by Canada, who is 
not bound by the obligations assumed in it by Great Britain. 
The Canadian Premier here lays down two doctrines: first, 
that the Canadian government can take no responsibility for 
treaties which it has not itself helped to negotiate, and 
secondly that, as an executive, it will not ratify a treaty with¬ 
out the approval of Parliament. The first is a doctrine of 
self-determination; the second a doctrine of democratic 
control of foreign policy. Together, they constitute a con¬ 
siderable innovation in the British system. 

The next issue is that arising out of the registration of 
the Irish Treaty at the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
I speak of it as the Irish Treaty, though perhaps strictly I 
have no right to do so. From the point of view of the British 
Government it was an Act of Parliament which terminated a 
state of rebellion and brought about better relations between 
two sections of the King’s realm by constituting a new 
Dominion, the Irish Free State. But on the theory of the 
other party to the Treaty it was an international engagement 
between the Irish Republic and the British Empire. On that 
view the Irish Government deposited the Treaty at Geneva 
for registration. It was accepted by those responsible for 
carrying on the routine work at Geneva. The fact that a 
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clerk has accepted a document and put it in a pigeon-hole is 
not itself any argument one way or the other as to its char¬ 
acter or validity. That must rest to be determined, if the 
question is ever reopened, by an international court of 
justice. But the controversy about the Irish Treaty raises 
two questions. The first is a question which concerns only 
Great Britain and Ireland, namely, whether the Irish Re¬ 
public, which the Irish consider to have been one of the 
parties to the Treaty, was an international entity and would 
therefore come into existence again if the Treaty were 
denounced. The second is whether engagements made 
between different members of the British Commonwealth 
who are themselves members of the League of Nations are 
international documents or domestic documents—whether 
they are the concern of the society of nations or whether 
they are not. 1 

1 1934. A similar issue arose in 1929 regarding disputes between 
different members of the Commonwealth. In that year all the British 
members of the League of Nations accepted the so-called Optional 
Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
thereby binding themselves to accept the jurisdiction of the Court 
for disputes of a legal character. The Irish Free State accepted the 
clause unreservedly, subject only to reciprocity. The other British 
members excepted three classes of legal disputes, one of which was 
‘disputes with the Government of any other member of the League 
which is a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations*. Thus 
their acceptance did not cover the dispute which arose in 1932 between 
the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State on the payment of the 
Irish Land annuities, though it may be conjectured that the Court 
would have ruled it to be a dispute of a legal character. A scheme for 
a Permanent Commonwealth Tribunal for inter-Commonwealth dis¬ 
putes was put forward by the unofficial Conference on Commonwealth 
Relations held in Toronto in 1933. The Imperial Conference of 1930 
had recommended a more modest scheme of ad hoc arbitration on a 
voluntary basis. The dragging on of the dispute between the United 
Kingdom and the Free State, intensified by a tariff war, has emphasized 
the need for some permanent arrangement. It has even been proposed 
that room should be found on the proposed Commonwealth Tribunal for 
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Finally, I must refer briefly to the relation of the Domi¬ 
nions to the various schemes drawn up in Europe to deal 
with the problem of security. The two most important of 
these are the Geneva Protocol and the Rhine Guarantee 
Pact negotiated at Locarno. It has been inevitable ever 
since 1920, when the United States refused to sign the 
special guarantee treaty, that the security problem would 
raise, as between Canada and Great Britain, the whole 
problem of the diplomatic unity of the Empire. Great 
Britain is part of Europe and cannot isolate herself from the 
European system. Canada shares with the United States 
a fear of ‘entangling alliances’. Thus, both as regards the 
Geneva Protocol, which the government of Great Britain 
has rejected, and the Rhine Pact, which it has accepted, 
Canada has pursued a separate policy. She did not indeed 
sign the Protocol; but her reasons for not doing so were 
different from the reasons which actuated Great Britain. 
Great Britain refused to sign partly because she was un¬ 
willing to make an advance in respect of arbitration; Canada 
on the other hand took occasion expressly to affirm her 
desire for an advance in that domain. Thus the Locarno 
Pact, which contains less of arbitration and more of security 
than its predecessor, is even less palatable to Canadian 
opinion and marked the occasion of a definite divergence of 
policy, upon a first-class issue, between a Dominion and 
Great Britain, and led inevitably to the definite affirmation 
of Dominion independence at the Imperial Conference of 
1926. But this raises considerations that must be left for a 
subsequent lecture. 

For it is time to sum up. 

one non-British member. But at present the deadlock between the ‘in¬ 
ternational’ and ‘imperial’ or Commonwealth schools of thought persists. 
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It is clear that the whole process which we have been 
watching, from the seventeenth century down to the events 
of the day, shows the same steady drift and direction. It is 
clear also that each of the incidents to which I have pointed 
in the post-war period must have caused a shock to those 
who still conceive of the British Empire in pre-war terms. 
The community which is discussing whether all parts of it 
are necessarily at war at once or whether parts can remain at 
peace while others are at war is necessarily very different 
from the clearly defined sovereign state of 1914. 

On the day that the Canadian correspondence relating to 
the Treaty of Lausanne was published in the press, I hap¬ 
pened to be calling on a British diplomat in a foreign capital. 
‘Have you seen this morning’s news?’ he asked me. ‘The 
Empire is breaking up. Canada has refused to ratify the 
Turkish Treaty.’ 

That diplomat was still living in the pre-war world. I 
prefer to dissociate myself from his pessimism and to share 
the view expressed by Sir Robert Borden in his address to 
the students of Queen’s University. 

'Three-quarters of a century ago’, he said, 'political prophets 
declared that responsible government in the British colonies 
would shatter the fabric of the Empire. To-day there are short¬ 
sighted men who sincerely believe that the national status which 
the Dominions have attained will have the like result. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that the status which we gained at 
Paris, as well as the proposals, strongly controverted, which I 
placed before Parliament in 1920 for the appointment of a 
Canadian minister at Washington, but under such limitations 
as to preserve the diplomatic unity of the Empire, will result, not 
in weakening, but in strengthening the real ties that bind to¬ 
gether the nations of the British Commonwealth.’ 

G 
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In succeeding lectures, we will examine the nature of 
those real ties of which Sir Robert Borden speaks, and indi¬ 
cate the policy or policies which, as I believe, will strengthen 
them to do the work which I firmly believe the British 
Empire still can do and ought to do for the peace of the 
world and the welfare of humanity. 

APPENDIX TO LECTURE I 

I. The Pronouncement on Indian Policy of 20 August 1917. 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India is in complete accord, is that of the in¬ 
creasing association of Indians in every branch of the administra¬ 
tion, and the gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire. . . . 

I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of 
the time and measure of each advance, and they must be guided 
by the co-operation received from those upon whom new oppor¬ 
tunities of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility. (Statement in the House of Commons by the 
Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P., Secretary of State for India.) 

II. Extract from the Kenya White Paper , 1923. 

(Indians in Kenya: Memorandum presented to Parliament by 
Command of His Majesty, July 1923.) 

Primarily Kenya is an African territory and His Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their con¬ 
sidered opinion that the interests of the African natives must be 
paramount and that if, and when, these interests and the interests 
of the immigrant races should conflict, the former should pre- 
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vail. In the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment regard themselves as exercising a trust on behalf of the 
African population, and they are unable to delegate or share 
this trust, the object of which may be defined as the protection 
and advancement of the native races. It is not necessary to 
attempt to elaborate this position; lines of development are as 
yet in many important directions undetermined, and many 
difficult problems arise which require time for their solution. 
But there can be no room for doubt that it is the mission of 
Great Britain to work continuously for the training and educa¬ 
tion of the Africans towards a higher intellectual moral and eco¬ 
nomic level than that which they had reached when the Crown 
assumed the responsibility for the administration of this territory. 

III. Declaration by the Rt. Hon . Sir George Foster , G.C.M.G., 
Principal Delegate of Canada , to the Seventh Assembly 
of the League of Nations, Sept . 25,1926. 

I think it is right, at this stage, that we should say to this 
Assembly and to the League of Nations itself, that we consider 
that we have equal rights to representation on the Council and 
otherwise with every one of the fifty-six members of the League 
of Nations. 

IV. Extract from the Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 

Committee of the Imperial Conference , 2926. 

The Committee are of opinion that nothing would be gained 
by attempting to lay down a Constitution for the British Empire. 
Its widely scattered parts have very different characteristics, 
very different histories, and are at very different stages of evolu¬ 
tion; while, considered as a whole, it defies classification and 
bears no real resemblance to any other political organization 
which now exists or has ever yet been tried. 

There is, however, one most important element in it which, 
from a strictly constitutional point of view, has now, as regards 
all vital matters, reached its full development—we refer to the 
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group of self-governing communities composed of Great Britain 
and the Dominions. Their position and mutual relation may be 
readily defined. They are autonomous Communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

A foreigner endeavouring to understand the true character 
of the British Empire by the aid of this formula alone would be 
tempted to think that it was devised rather to make mutual 
interference impossible than to make mutual co-operation easy. 

Such a criticism, however, completely ignores the historic 
situation. The rapid evolution of the Oversea Dominions dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years has involved many complicated adjust¬ 
ments of old political machinery to changing conditions. The 
tendency towards equality of status was both right and inevitable. 
Geographical and other conditions made this impossible of at¬ 
tainment by the way of federation. The only alternative was by 
the way of autonomy; and along this road it has been steadily 
sought. Every self-governing member of the Empire is now the 
master of its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is subject 
to no compulsion whatever. 

But no account, however accurate, of the negative relations 
in which Great Britain and the Dominions stand to each other 
can do more than express a portion of the truth. The British 
Empire is not founded upon negations. It depends essentially, 
if not formally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are its life¬ 
blood. Free co-operation is its instrument. Peace, security, 
and progress are among its objects. Aspects of all these great 
themes have been discussed at the present Conference; excel¬ 
lent results have been thereby obtained. And, though every 
Dominion is now, and must always remain, the sole judge of 
the nature and extent of its co-operation, no common cause will, 
in our opinion, be thereby imperilled. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 

W E have seen how the war, which proved fatal to 
four great empires, enabled the British Empire 
to survive. We have seen also that, as a result of 
the working of forces awakened by the war, the Empire has 
changed its character and is now very different from what it 
was in 1914. And we are left with the question: what are 
the ties which bind the Third Empire together and keep it 
in being? 

That is the main question for which we are seeking an 
answer in these lectures. Nevertheless, I propose to leave it 
for the moment unanswered. For I wish in this lecture to 
turn aside to answer another and more urgent question 
which must have occurred to many of you in reflecting upon 
what has already been said. 

This process of transformation that I havebeen describing, 
is it not, you may well ask me, a concealed process of disinte¬ 
gration ? Is not the British Empire being exposed to exactly 
the same influences as those which have proved fatal to the 
otherempires ? Isitnotsufferingasaresultofvictorythesame 
fate as that which overtook its rivals ? Is not the only differ¬ 
ence between the working of self-determinationinthe British 
Empireandinthe other empires thefactthat whatwasaquick 
and violent deathin the one case is a slow and painless extinc¬ 
tion in the other? Am I not covering up with fine phrases 
what is in fact a remorseless and inevitable euthanasia? 
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The answer to these questions is to be found in the rela¬ 
tionship between the Third British Empire and the League 
of Nations. 

But before enlarging upon that relationship, which, I 
believe, provides security, and the only security, for the 
survival and strengthening of the Empire in the post-war 
world, let us look a little more closely at the conditions of 
the problem. 

The British Empire at the present moment is living under 
two distinct regimes. It has, as it were, an old skin which 
it is engaged in casting and a new skin which is forming as 
fast as the old disappears. We have already seen some of the 
tissues of the new skin. We have seen that since the war the 
Dominions have secured the right of separate membership in 
the Leagueof Nations, the right of a separate diplomatic sys¬ 
tem , the right of separate negotiation and signature of treaties, 
the right to decide for themselves the issues of foreign policy, 
including the question of peace and war, and finally, in the Im¬ 
perial Conference of 1926, the right to complete equality of 
status with Great Britain both in internal and external affairs. 

What is the situation resulting from the concession of 
these rights? Let us face the fact that, viewed coldly, the 
resultant political entity is something looser than a sove¬ 
reign state, something looser than a confederacy or even 
an alliance, because no written bond exists between the 
Dominions and Great Britain or between the Dominions 
themselves. It is, in fact, most accurately described by the 
word Entente. The British Empire of 1914 has become a 
British Entente, a group of states, each independent and 
with full control over its policy, but bound together by 
cordial feelings and by arrangements for mutual consulta¬ 
tion at more or less regular intervals. 
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Nor is this Entente, on its constitutional side, as close 
as some other international associations between states in 
the contemporary world. The Entente between Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, for instance, is main¬ 
tained by regular conferences at six-month intervals and by 
constant diplomatic conversations during the intervening 
periods. 1 The British Entente meets at much rarer intervals 
and has so far evolved no satisfactory diplomatic or other 
machinery for consultation between its conferences. 

These may perhaps be dismissed as difficulties of form. 
But there are other and graver difficulties—difficulties of 
substance, which cannot be overlooked in a consideration 
of the working of the Entente. Three in particular may be 
mentioned. 

The first is the geographical dispersion of its member¬ 
ship. Among the seven members of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference all the five continents are represented. An entente 
so composed is obviously a political association of an en¬ 
tirely different character from a local group in a single 
region. 

Secondly, this geographical dispersion is not mitigated, 
but rather intensified, by the play of the material interests 
involved. Two or more states situated at a great distance 
from one another may nevertheless have common interests 
resulting from a common situation and common problems. 
This was to some extent the case between Great Britain 
and the island empire of Japan. But the situation, the 
problems, and hence the material interests, of the seven 
members of the British Entente do not present these charac- 

1 1934. In December 1932 a permanent organization, named the 
'Council of the Little Entente*, was set up and it was decided to hold 
meetings every four months instead of every six months. 
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teristics. The interests of Great Britain as an old-estab¬ 
lished manufacturing country, for instance, conflict at 
many points with the interests of young and economically 
ambitious communities such as Canada and Australia, or 
with those represented by the spokesmen of India. With 
the best will in the world, and after conferences extending 
over nearly forty years, it has not been found possible to 
develop more than a few relatively insignificant arrange¬ 
ments for common action in the sphere of material interests 
between the members of the Entente. Feelings indeed 
continue to unite; but interests continue stubbornly to 
divide. If material interest were the decisive factor in the 
relationship, it would long since have dissolved. 1 

In the third place, in all other existing political relation¬ 
ships of this kind the membership is strictly fixed and the 
policy drawn up accordingly. But the membership of the 
British Entente is not fixed but capable of indefinite expan- 

1 1934. This has now been clearly demonstrated by the Ottawa 
Agreements and, perhaps even more so, by the conflict between the 
interests of agricultural producers in Great Britain, on whose behalf 
vigorous action is now being taken, and their competitors in the 
Dominions. The Ottawa Agreements can perhaps hardly be dismissed 
as ‘relatively insignificant’ since preferences were given or extended 
over a wide range of commodities; but they certainly brought home, 
both to the negotiators and to public opinion throughout the Empire, 
the impossibility of harmonizing the fiscal independence of the members 
of the Commonwealth with the policy of an Imperial Customs Union. 
Moreover, the Agreements were not ‘arrangements for common action*, 
but business bargains conducted no doubt in a family spirit but based 
on the self-interest of each of the negotiating parties. ‘Canada First* 
is a perfectly legitimate watchword at an Economic Conference. But 
it illustrates the point made in the text: that economic interests are a 
dividing rather than an integrating element in the Commonwealth. It 
is perhaps the principal merit of the Ottawa Conference to have made 
this clear once and for all and thus to have dissipated the ‘sentimental 
atmosphere* in which this subject has long been enveloped, at least in 
Great Britain*. See pp. 137-8 below. 
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sion. It has already been enlarged since the war, and the 
enlargement will continue as one element after another in 
the procession which we observed in our first lecture reaches 
its destination of Dominion status. How many members 
will the Entente contain in twenty years’ time, or in fifty, 
or in a hundred ? It is impossible to say; but evidently we 
are confronted with an entirely unprecedented form of 
political association. 

Nevertheless, the old imperial constitution (what I called 
the old skin) still remains, and it is worth while devoting 
a few moments to its consideration. 

It comprises four main elements: the Crown, the Crown’s 
representatives in the Dominions, the judicial bond, and 
certain specific limitations of Dominion independence or 
sovereignty. 

Leaving aside the Crown for a few moments, let us con¬ 
sider the Crown’s representatives overseas. 

Every Dominion and, in the case of Australia, the states 
or provinces of the Dominion have at the apex of their 
constitutional system a representative, appointed by the 
Government of Great Britain, who acts in the King’s name. 

We saw how Lord Durham’s son-in-law, Lord Elgin, 
consented to efface himself and to become assimilated to 
a constitutional monarch. But the complete acceptance of 
this principle has been a slow process, for reasons which 
will readily be understood. Even in the case of the Royal 
Prerogative in Great Britain attempts are still occasionally 
made to suspend constitutional usage; but the present 
wearer of the Crown, like his predecessor, has uniformly 
resisted them. It is, however, obvious that an individual 
selected to hold a particular office will experience more 
difficulty in effacing himself than the monarch himself. 
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The tradition of British constitutional monarchy enables 
the monarch and his immediate advisers to judge to a nicety 
the point at which the play of influence and experience 
merges into positive action. Moreover, the monarch’s 
prestige is such that he can, so to speak, act without acting. 
These considerations do not apply to the King’s repre¬ 
sentative, and instances still occur, particularly in the case 
of the Australian states, where a Governor has taken action 
which, in the case of the monarch himself, would have been 
regarded as unconstitutional. These last survivals of the 
regime of Charles I have led in Australia to a widespread 
demand for a change of system. In any case it has for some 
time past been a recognized constitutional usage that the 
Prime Minister of the Dominion concerned shall be con¬ 
sulted by the Home Government as to the choice of the 
King’s representative. 1 

The whole matter was brought to a head in the spring of 
1926 when the Governor-General of Canada refused, for 
the first time in the history of the senior Dominion, to grant 
a dissolution on the advice of the Prime Minister. With 
the particular circumstances of the case and its repercussion 
on Canadian internal politics we are not concerned in these 
pages; but the course of the discussion of the incident, in 
Canada and the other Dominions, led the Imperial Con¬ 
ference of 1926 to lay down a formal definition of the posi¬ 
tion of a Governor-General. 2 

The question of the constitutionality of the action of the 

1 1934. Matters have recently gone much farther. The appoint¬ 
ment of the Chief Justice of the Federal High Court of Australia to the 
Governor-Generalship in that Dominion and of an avowed Republican 
as Governor-General of the Irish Free State were clearly made on the 
direct advice of the Dominion authorities concerned. 

2 See Appendix, p. 87. 
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Governor-General of Canada on this occasion was com¬ 
plicated by the fact that uncertainty still exists in some 
quarters as regards the position in Great Britain itself. The 
power of the Crown to refuse a dissolution to the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain has, indeed, generally been re¬ 
garded as extinct; but this was questioned by the leader of 
the third party in the House of Commons at a time (Jan. 
1924) when a minority government, representing about 31 
per cent, of the voters, had just been installed in office. 
However, the argument of Mr. Asquith (as he then was) 
for regarding the prerogative of the Crown in this respect 
‘not as a mere feudal survival’ but as ‘a useful part of our 
constitutional system’ cannot be said to have secured 
acceptance. 

No doubt, if minority or coalition governments became 
the rule rather than the exception in Great Britain, this 
might conceivably lead, as it has already led in several Euro¬ 
pean countries, to a demand for the strengthening of the 
powers of the Chief of the State. But to mention this hypo¬ 
thesis is only to reveal its unlikelihood. There is no analogy, 
and no prospect of assimilation, between the British system 
and that of the many countries which have retained, in one 
form or another, powerful traditions of autocratic rule. 
This opens out wider considerations than can be dealt with 
in these pages. Suffice it to say that, whatever the defects 
of the Parliamentary system, present experience, post-war 
as well as pre-war, would seem to show that it remains as 
indispensable as when, under British inspiration, it became, 
in the nineteenth century, the prevalent form of civilized 
government. The problem, in fact, is not one of replacing 
parliamentarism, or, still more, constitutionalism, by dicta¬ 
torship or any other radically different system, but of fitting 
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to the needs of the modern world, with the wide range and 
complexity of its problems and the constant need for rapid 
decisions and adjustments, a system devised for a far simpler 
and less dynamic state of society. The British peoples have 
hardly yet begun to think out the new agencies that will be 
needed in order to adapt their traditional system to these 
new needs; but that the method to be followed will be 
that of free co-operation between bodies ultimately respon¬ 
sible to independent popular assemblies or Parliaments is 
already clear. In this sphere of constitutional experiment 
the British Commonwealth and the League of Nations, the 
world’s chief examples of the method of free co-operation, 
will assuredly prove to have been more effective pioneers in 
institution-making than the exponents of loudly heralded 
non-Parliamentary systems, whether old or new, are yet 
ready to admit. 1 

There remains the case of the State Governors of Aus¬ 
tralia; which rests upon a different footing. Here the right 
to refuse a dissolution is still recognized and has been exer¬ 
cised quite recently both in Victoria and New South Wales. 

1 1934. The last few years have thrown new and in some cases 
glaring light on the contrast between free or responsible and irrespon¬ 
sible or despotic forms of government, referred to in the text. At the 
same time the British peoples have been experimenting with the 
problem of how to fit parliamentary democracy to the needs of the 
modem world. Exigencies of different kinds in each case have led to 
the suspension of ordinary party warfare and the formation of‘national’ 
or coalition Governments in Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. A similar development has taken place in other 
Parliamentarily governed countries, e.g. in Holland. Admittedly, this 
expedient provides no permanent solution of the problem outlined in 
the text, for it leaves no adequate place for ‘His Majesty’s Opposition’, 
an essential element in the British Parliamentary system: it seems likely 
therefore that some middle course will eventually be adopted, provid¬ 
ing for continuity of policy and the possibility of swift action within 
certain agreed limits. 
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An Attorney-General of Victoria has even stated in a memo¬ 
randum submitted by his Premier to the Government of 
Great Britain that ‘in Australia it is well settled that the 
Governor has the right, if on an impartial review of the 
circumstances he thinks fit, to refuse a dissolution when 
asked for\ If the writer of these words were in line with the 
opinion widely held in Australia that the State Governor 
should be an Australian citizen, his view regarding his 
powers would represent a proposal, on Continental Euro¬ 
pean lines, for a modification of the British Parliamentary 
system. But since, on the contrary, he held to the view that 
the Governor should continue to be appointed from Great 
Britain and be free from ‘local associations’ and ‘local preju¬ 
dices’, his opinion should perhaps rather be regarded as 
a belated example of what is sometimes characterized in 
Canada as the ‘Crown Colony mind’. 1 

The judicial bond is another element in the old imperial 
constitution. There is no imperial Court of Appeal, and 
attempts to constitute one have not hitherto found favour. 
But in the so-called Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil there exists a tribunal which hears appeals remitted to it 
from the most various parts of the Empire and involving 
the most widely divergent legal systems. And, in the case 
of the senior Dominion, Canada, the Judicial Committee 

1 1934. Since the above paragraph was written, a Governor of New 
South Wales has dismissed a Premier from office. In the election that 
followed the entry into power of the new government it obtained a 
parliamentary majority: thus the Governor’s action on this occasion 
was vindicated. But the issue was not a simple one, affecting New South 
Wales alone, for the Governor’s action followed on the sending of 
instructions by the State Premier to the heads of the State Govern¬ 
ment departments, instructing them not to pay to the Commonwealth 
sums due under a federal Act. The Premier’s own description of the 
Governor’s action was, T’m sacked’. 
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has the right of interpreting the federal constitution and of 
deciding between the rights of the Confederation and those 
of its constituent provinces. It was in virtue of this right 
that in 1925 it declared unconstitutional the so-called 
Lemieux Act for conciliation in Trade Disputes after it had 
been working satisfactorily for the best part of a generation. 
But it is for Canada herself to decide whether the system 
shall continue, and the same applies to the other Dominions. 
The Imperial Conference of 1926 indeed definitely laid 
it down that it is ‘no part of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain that questions affecting indi¬ 
vidual appeals should be determined otherwise than in 
accordance with the wishes of the part of the Empire pri¬ 
marily affected’. 

This brings us to the third point—the existence of cer¬ 
tain distinct limitations on Dominion sovereignty. These 
are particularly marked in the case of Canada. Not only 
has she no power to interpret her constitution; she lacks 
even the power to change it. The Canadian constitution is 
embodied in a British Act of Parliament—the British North 
America Act; but that Act itself embodies what an impor¬ 
tant section of Canadians regard as the provisions of a per¬ 
petual treaty, guaranteeing certain cherished rights of the 
French-Canadian population, and this point of view has 
been expressly reaffirmed by the Premier of Quebec since 
the status of Canada was enhanced by the Imperial Con¬ 
ference of 1926. It is not probable, therefore, that the 
British House of Commons would consent to amend the 
Canadian constitution against the wishes of the French- 
Canadian minority; nor, it must be added, is it likely that 
a majority in the Canadian Parliament would ever ask for 
such action to be taken. Thus we have the strange anomaly 
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that Canada, the senior Dominion, who holds in her hands 
the keys of peace and war, is yet unable to alter one jot or 
tittle of the constitution under which she lives. 1 

A similar but less striking anomaly exists in the case of 
South Africa, where certain native areas were deliberately 
left outside the jurisdiction of the Union. Thus the present 
High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in the Union 
of South Africa is also His Majesty’s High Commissioner 
for Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. The ques¬ 
tion of the inclusion of these regions in the Union was 
again brought forward in April 1934 by the South African 
Government, which declared that the time was ripe for 
their transference, but the last word rests with London. 
Legislation regarding natives in the Union itself, however, 
is in the sole discretion of the South African government. 
It is true that, at the time of the passing of the Act of Union, 
emphatic pledges were given for the protection of native 
rights and interests under the new constitution and that 
there was even a control over certain legislation affecting 
natives reserved to the Imperial Parliament. But in practice 

1 1934. The above paragraph is now out of date owing to the enact¬ 
ment of the Statute of Westminster. The question of the rights of the 
Canadian provinces, however, still remains. On 13 April 1934 a ques¬ 
tion was put to the Premier in the Canadian House of Commons as to 
whether he considered it possible to amend the British North America 
Act without the unanimous consent of the Provinces. The Premier 
replied that ‘there were two answers, one legal, the other political’—a 
characteristically British way of facing a constitutional conundrum— 
‘legally, if the Federal Parliament adopted a resolution embodying a 
petition to the Sovereign for changes in the Act, amending legislation 
would be submitted to the Imperial Parliament and, under the Statute 
of Westminster, would be enacted forthwith. But politically, since the 
Constitution was a compromise, any change infringing the right of the 
Provinces, which were original parties in the confederation pact, would 
be a matter requiring careful consideration lest there should be any 
break of national harmony’ (Times report). 
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this safeguard proved quite illusory, even before the pro¬ 
nouncement by the Imperial Conference of 1926 that ‘it 
would not be in accordance with constitutional practice for 
advice to be tendered to His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain in any matter appertaining to the affairs of a 
Dominion against the views of the Government of that 
Dominion’ made any direct interference by the London 
authorities with the native affairs of the Union unthinkable. 
Thus when the so-called Colour Bar Act, with its provisions 
against the employment of natives in certain skilled occupa¬ 
tions, after being twice rejected by the Senate, was finally 
passed in 1926 by a joint sitting of the two Houses, its 
marked divergence from hitherto unquestioned standards 
and traditions of British policy did not prevent its securing 
the Royal Assent. The days when a difference of opinion 
between Great Britain and South Africa, even on so vital 
an issue as this, could lead to a conflict are gone for ever. 
The clash, if it ever comes, will not be between Pretoria and 
London, but between Pretoria and Geneva, not between an 
inferior and a ‘suzerain’, but between one member of the 
Society of States and the collective opinion of its compeers. 

The various survivals of the old imperial system to which 
attention has so far been called are of relatively minor im¬ 
portance. There would be no difficulty in putting an end 
to them if it was so desired. A resolution of the Imperial 
Conference would suffice to set the necessary parliamentary 
or executive machinery of revision in motion; several in¬ 
stances of this procedure occurred as a result of the 1926, 
1930, and 1932 Conferences. 1 Here is another illustration 

1 1934. A recent instance is the setting up by the Imperial Economic 
Conference held in Ottawa in 1932 of a Committee on Economic Co¬ 
operation and Consultation one of the duties of which was to make ‘a 
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of the convenience which attends the absence of a written 
constitution. 1 The question of the Crown, however, raises 
issues of a very different kind and necessitates a few words 
of frank explanation. 

The monarchy or, to use the strict constitutional expres¬ 
sion, the Crown is often described as a bond linking together 
the different members of the British Commonwealth. 
Enthusiasts sometimes go farther and describe it as the 
chief and even as the only bond. Such language is gravely 
misleading and involves a serious confusion of thought. 

Let us begin by making certain necessary distinctions. 
When we speak of the Crown, or the King, or the Monarchy, 
the term covers two entirely separate meanings. The first 
is personal and the second constitutional. We may be 
referring to the person of the King and to other members 
of the Royal Family, or we may be referring to the King’s 
constitutional prerogative. 

Taking the personal meaning first, we must here make 
a second distinction which is familiar to Englishmen but 
perhaps not quite so familiar to Americans—the distinction 
between the sentiment of loyalty, in the technical sense of 
the word, and the sentiment of respect. 

‘Loyalty’ in the old-fashioned feudal and cavalier sense 


survey of the functions, organization, and financial bases of a number of 
existing agencies*. These were eleven in number, the Empire Market¬ 
ing Board being the best known. The report of this Committee to the 
governments represented in the Imperial Conference led to consider¬ 
able changes in the organization of the bodies concerned, correspond¬ 
ing to the policy of decentralization embodied in the Statute of 
Westminster. 

1 1934. The 1926 Resolutions have now been embodied in statu¬ 
tory form in the Statute of Westminster (1931), but this can hardly be 
described as a written constitution for the Commonwealth, being 
designed rather to make clear the rights of its separate members. 

I 
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of the term is a sentiment hardly compatible with a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy. It has long since become extinct as 
a factor in English political life and survives only in certain 
circles, often non-British, as a mere shadow of its former 
self. The prevailing feeling both in Great Britain and 
throughout the Dominions for the monarch and the Royal 
Family can be best defined, I think, as one of genuine and 
unaffected respect. This feeling is not confined to believers 
in the system of constitutional monarchy; it is to be found 
among many who in theory would profess the republican 
creed. 

A good example of this occurred in South Africa not long 
ago. After a visit of the Prince of Wales to that country had 
been announced, a change of Government took place and a 
party tinged with republicanism assumed the reins of office. 
Its first act was to bid the Prince welcome, and the visit was 
subsequently carried through with the utmost good feeling. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that social as well 
as personal elements enter into this question, and it is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish between the person of the monarch 
and his position at the apex of a social system in which 
traditional and feudal elements still play a conspicuous 
part. The tendency in the Dominions in favour of limiting 
and controlling the bestowal of titles of honour by the 
monarch shows that this distinction is being increasingly 
appreciated. 

When we turn to the constitutional side of the question, 
we are met with a curious paradox. It is in the quarters 
which are most averse to centralization that the praises of 
the Crown as the bond of empire are sometimes loudest. 
The motives of this neo-royalism are not difficult to divine. 
The Crown as a bond of empire is, in the famous phrase of 
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Bismarck, simply ‘a lath painted to look like iron’. It has 
no binding force at all, but is merely a facade. For the 
Crown is simply a constitutional organ which acts on the 
advice of a responsible minister. Thus it is evident that 
the Crown which acts on the advice of a South African 
minister is only in name the same Crown as that which 
acts on the advice of a British, Irish, or Canadian minister. 
The Crown, in fact, under the post-war constitution, can 
receive discordant advice from six separate Prime Ministers. 
It could even receive advice to go to war with itself. Thus 
behind the comfortable theory of the Crown as a constitu¬ 
tional link is an unresolved constitutional deadlock. 

The theory of the Crown as a bond is at bottom simply a 
theory of the Empire as a group of independent states which 
happen to be ruled by the same constitutional monarch. 
It would assimilate the relationship of Great Britain and 
South Africa to that of Great Britain and the Netherlands 
under William and Mary, or to that of Great Britain and 
Hanover under the Georges. Such a union, based neither 
upon common principles nor upon common interests, has 
none of the elements of durability; nor is it difficult to 
imagine circumstances, happily not at present likely to 
occur, which would bring such a purely personal connexion 
abruptly to an end. 1 

1 1934. Provision has now been made to guard against this con¬ 
tingency by the preamble to the Statute of Westminster which lays it 
down that ‘inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association 
of the Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as they 
are united by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be in accord 
with the established constitutional position of all the members of the 
Commonwealth in relation to one another that any alteration in the 
law touching the Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and 
Titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of the Parliaments of 
all the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom’. 
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Thus we see that the old constitution, in so far as it can 
still be said to exist, is powerless to arrest the process of 
transformation which we have already observed* The 
Empire is, in fact, constitutionally speaking, in rapid dis¬ 
integration. It is drifting steadily towards a condition, if 
it has not already reached it, in which it is no longer a single 
state but an entente of states. 

Is this the end of the British Empire ? Must we acquiesce 
in this euthanasia ? 

If we were in 1826 rather than in 1926 ,1 should be in¬ 
clined to bow the head and accept the verdict of destiny. 
In the world as it was in 1826, anarchic, individualistic, and 
restless for change, a society without rules and standards, 
and devoid even of the idea of organization—in such a 
world the break-up of a British Entente would have been 
inevitable. We should be compelled to look forward to 
a relentless process of secession. First the five Dominions 
would accept the logic of the European nationalist move¬ 
ments. India with its 320 millions would follow and become 
a republic or a federation of republics on the new Asiatic 
model. What would be left after this second period of seces¬ 
sion would be an Empire of some 100 million inhabitants, 
some forty million whites and sixty million non-whites, 
roughly equal in size and composition to the French Empire 
of to-day. 

But happily we are living under very different conditions, 
political, social, economic, intellectual, from those of the 
period succeeding the Napoleonic wars. We are living in 
an age, not of revolution but of integration, an age which is 
steadily applying ideas and rules of organization not merely 
in the economic sphere, but also in the political. 

Future historians, I believe, will look back to the nine- 
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teenth century as the century which knit together the world 
economically by developing a world-wide system of trade, 
industry, and communications; and they will point to the 
twentieth century as that which regularized and controlled 
these economic contacts by the development of inter¬ 
governmental co-operation and by establishing a firm basis 
for international law as a system of binding rules between 
states. 

I have ventured to project myself into the future and 
to put a retrospective generalization into the mouth of a 
spokesman of posterity. In so doing, I have deliberately 
taken the optimistic side in the great open question of our 
age. I have assumed that the forces of integration will 
triumph in their daily struggle against the forces of destruc¬ 
tion. But the battle is still undecided. We cannot prejudge 
its results with confidence. All we can do is to be conscious 
of the issues involved and to bring our weight to bear on 
the right side. For we of this generation are faced with this 
grim dilemma: either we must develop and perfect arrange¬ 
ments for international co-operation or we must look for¬ 
ward to the bankruptcy of civilization. There is no middle 
course. The problem which we have observed in the case 
of the British Empire is only an example of the still vaster 
and more complex problem which confronts the civilized 
world as a whole. 

In this respect, as so often before, the British Empire is 
making an experiment, the results of which are of vital 
concern to the whole world. We have examined the mutual 
relations of the communities inside the British system. Let 
us now look at that system as a whole in its relation to the 
rest of the world. We shall see that the British Empire finds 
itself now for the first time in a situation where it both 
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needs the co-operation of the 1 other members of the society 
of states and can safely and confidently enter into such 
co-operative arrangements. 

An immense change has, in fact, come about in the inter¬ 
national position and foreign relations of the British Empire 
as a result of the war. 

British foreign policy in the nineteenth century can be 
summed up in four watchwords: glorious isolation, naval 
supremacy, the workshop of the world, benevolent trustee¬ 
ship. 

Glorious isolation did not imply monasticism. We did 
not live secluded from the world. On the contrary, we 
penetrated into its every corner. But we acted as we liked 
and when we liked. Isolation for us meant the avoidance of 
commitments, the keeping of our hands free to meet each 
emergency as it arose. It meant adhesion to the voluntary 
system in foreign relations as opposed to a system of fixed 
obligations, alliances, or other entanglements. 

As for our naval supremacy, it was absolute and unques¬ 
tioned. The standard of superiority varied from time to 
time, but there was no deviation from the principle, which 
was the maintenance of a naval force sufficient by itself, 
without alliances, to withstand any probable or possible 
combination against us. Thus we maintained in the oceans 
of the world a supremacy so complete and so unchallenged 
that it became almost part of the order of nature, both in 
our own eyes and in those of the rest of the world. 

Hand in hand with our naval supremacy was our finan- 

1 1934. This sentence as it stands is misleading in present circum¬ 
stances. In order accurately to represent the present position either 
the word 'the’ should be omitted or the words ‘society of states* should 
be more fully explained. See the Note at the end of this chapter. 
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cial, commercial, and industrial supremacy. We were the 
first community to take advantage of the inventions of the 
industrial revolution and to develop manufactures on a 
large scale. We made full use of our early start. We freed 
ourselves from the shackles of an old protectionist and 
preferential system, adopted Free Trade because it was 
good business, preached it to others, not without success, 
extended our markets in every part of the world, and re¬ 
ceived in return from our customers the raw materials that 
we needed for our industrial development. 

Finally, we extended and consolidated our rule over 
large parts of Asia, Africa, and Polynesia in the form of a 
benevolent despotism. We attempted to govern as trustees, 
for the benefit of the governed, but no formal international 
engagement either laid down the conditions under which 
we held this self-appointed trust or controlled the manner 
in which we fulfilled it. Here again the voluntary system 
was supreme and unimpaired. 

To-day the conditions represented by these four watch¬ 
words have passed away beyond recall, and our whole 
system of foreign relations needs to be readjusted. 

What of ‘glorious isolation’ ? Not only has it become ex¬ 
tinct as a policy but its very physical basis has disappeared. 
Great Britain is, for political purposes, no longer an island. 
It is, strategically speaking, as close to the continent of 
Europe to-day as France was to Germany before the war. 
The development of air-power and other recent applica¬ 
tions of science to warfare have completely altered our 
situation and tied us to Europe whether we wish it or not. 
Statesmen may discuss whether the frontier of Great Britain 
is at Dunkirk or Antwerp, or on the Rhine, or farther east. 
It has certainly moved beyond the cliffs of Dover. 
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The British public has taken some little time to realize 
this change in our position. 1 Hence the discussions and 
vicissitudes in connexion with the problem of security 
during the last few years. But, if the popular mind with us 
moves slowly, it moves surely; and the Rhineland Pact, 
which embodies a national sentiment, marks the final 
abandonment of isolation and our definite entry into a 
continental or, as it should rather be called, a world system 
of mutual defence. 

Naval supremacy passed from us even before the Wash¬ 
ington Conference, when our acquiescence in naval equality 
with the United States became clear to all the world. It was 
decided upon at the Imperial Conference in the summer 
of 1921 which agreed to adopt what was euphemistically 
called a ‘one-power standard’. I need not emphasize all 
that is involved in this definite relinquishment of supre¬ 
macy in the most important domain of national power. The 
oceans of the world are one, and new conditions and new 
problems have been created for us in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, as in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 2 

As for our commercial and industrial supremacy, that too 
has passed. The war marks the end of the period in which 
our early start gave us a measurable advantage over our 
competitors. For a century and more we ‘held the world in 
fee’. Vestiges of this supremacy still remain; but on the 
whole we have now to face a far more equal competition 
and, in many cases, as we have discovered to our cost, a 
competition in which the dice are heavily loaded against us. 

1 1934. This was too confidently phrased. The full realization is 
only now taking place. 

* 1934. These new conditions have lately been sharply brought 
home to us by the revelation of the political consequences of Japanese 
naval supremacy in the Western Pacific. 
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Finally, our benevolent trusteeship in Asia and Africa is 
being sharply challenged by the spread into these regions 
of the doctrines of European nationalism. Here we have 
to face, not a new strategic or a new economic situation, 
but what is even more difficult for a conservative and un¬ 
imaginative people, a new psychological situation. 

Thus the British system that faces the post-war world is 
no longer gloriously isolated and proudly self-sufficient, 
but as dependent as other members of the world’s political 
society upon the co-operation of other states. Such co¬ 
operation has, in fact, become a necessity for us. The only 
question is how we can best and most safely participate in 
a co-operative system without detriment to our traditional 
principles, purposes, and policies. 

Fortunately, the very emergency which has made co¬ 
operation desirable has also made it practicable and pro¬ 
vided an available instrument. 

In the world as it was before 1914 international co-opera¬ 
tion was not a policy which British statesmen could recom¬ 
mend to their peoples as offering any prospect of substantial 
achievement. The principles for which we stood were not 
yet accepted by the majority of the other Great Powers. 
Constitutional government and democracy were a minority 
cause in the world. The ideas of the English, American, 
and French Revolutions had still to run their course before 
the statesmen of the powers could sit down together at a 
table with the mutual confidence needed for true co-opera¬ 
tion. Congresses and Conferences could indeed meet from 
time to time to deal with particular emergencies; but the 
record of The Hague sittings revealed how little practical 
progress can be achieved when there is deep-seated diver¬ 
gence on principles. The picture of the diplomatic scene 

K 
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drawn by the pre-war British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Grey, in his memoirs, is the most striking testimony on 
this point. 

To-day the situation is completely transformed. 1 The 
political doctrines and ideas of Western Europe, the heresies 
of yesterday, have triumphed. Europe up to the borders of 
Russia is formally constitutional and democratic. There 
are exceptions, I know, to be made to this summary state¬ 
ment, but they are not sufficiently important seriously to 
interfere with the working of an international co-operative 
system, based on the democratic principle and accepted by 
the overwhelming majority and the most important indi¬ 
vidual members of the European community. It is to-day 
the anti-constitutionalists and the anti-democrats who are 
the preachers of new, strange, and revolutionary doctrines. 
Democracy may indeed, as we are constantly told, be under 
revision, but since 1918 it has become the orthodox creed 
and there is every likelihood that it will remain so. And 
the revision will consist, not in the acceptance of forms 
of irresponsible rule, whether by dictators or by oligarchies, 
but in the working out of an adjustment between elected 
assemblies and other more specialized forms of public 
service. 

The best evidence of this is the public opinion revealed at 
the meetings of the Geneva Assembly. There is a move¬ 
ment of common democracy in Europe to-day which is not 

1 1934. Since these words were written further changes have 
occurred owing to the collapse not only of democratic but of constitu¬ 
tional government, as we understand it, over a large part of the Con¬ 
tinent, especially in Germany. This has created a new situation for 
the British Empire and it is dealt with in a separate Note. From this 
point to the end of this chapter no attempt has been made to bring the 
argument of the 1927 edition up to date. 
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only breaking down war-time barriers but is preparing in 
the economic and social sphere for constructive reforms 
which may yet surprise Americans who still think of Europe 
as a backward and quarrelsome continent. 

It is in this situation that Great Britain and the Domi¬ 
nions have decided to participate in a co-operative inter¬ 
national system by entering the League of Nations. 

That decision, so far-reaching in its implications and 
consequences, was taken at a moment when the public mind 
was still stunned by the events of the war. The two days’ 
debate in the House of Commons on the Treaty of Versailles 
will always be remembered in strange contrast with the long 
and elaborate discussions on the same subject in the Senate 
of the United States. But the British popular instinct which 
acclaimed the League from the very first was thoroughly 
sound, and now that discussions extending over several 
years have brought out the full significance of the action 
taken, in Great Britain, at any rate, the policy of inter¬ 
national co-operation has won almost universal acceptance. 
That this should be so is a remarkable triumph of good sense 
(I had almost said of logic) over habit and prejudice; for 
not only the policy of the League but still more its embodi¬ 
ment in the letter of the Covenant ran counter, as we have 
seen, to every British tradition. Thus we now witness the 
amazing spectacle of the British people, who have always 
shown the greatest reluctance to enter into written engage¬ 
ments with foreign powers—the Japanese Treaty is, in this 
respect, an example which merely proves the rule—volun¬ 
tarily and almost enthusiastically committed to a binding 
document of twenty-six articles which in its scope and range 
and in the variety of its details can almost be described as 
a written constitution for the conduct of its foreign affairs. 
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What is the League of Nations? Simply a society of 
states who have agreed to co-operate together for certain 
purposes defined in a common document. That document, 
the Covenant, is in itself what jurists call a general treaty. 
It is the lineal successor of the Treaty of Westphalia and the 
Treaty of Vienna, which also set forth general international 
policies. But the Covenant differs from these earlier docu¬ 
ments in three all-important respects: its signatories are 
far more numerous, constituting the overwhelming majority 
of the world's governments; its provisions are more far- 
reaching, including the establishment of a permanent ad¬ 
ministrative, deliberative, and eventually also a judicial 
organization; and, last but not least, it is based, implicitly 
if not avowedly, upon an agreed philosophy of government. 

This is not the place to deal at length with the working of 
the League. The experience of the last seven years has been 
full of interest to students of political science and constitu¬ 
tional law. But for those, whether friends or enemies of the 
League, who still think of it in terms of the controversy of 
1919, it may be useful to make clear one or two salient 
points. 

In the first place the League is not an executive body. 
It has no Cabinet. It is not an instrument of international 
policy. League or no League, policies will still continue to 
be framed in the capitals and by the ministers and foreign 
offices of individual states. That has been so during the 
last seven years and will continue to be so however much the 
League may gain in authority and efficacy. The reason for 
that is very simple. The world is far too large and its prob¬ 
lems far too complex to permit of centralized direction. 
When the Powers in January 1919 attempted to evolve a 
common policy towards Russia, they failed in every respect 
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except in their demonstration of the limits of international 
co-operation. There is no reason in the nature of things 
why what is called high policy should be centralized, or even 
unified. There is no reason why Great Britain should 
not pursue one policy towards Russia, the United States 
another, France a third, and so on, corresponding with 
the differing interests and situations concerned. Flexibility 
and common sense are of the essence of a wise conduct of 
public as of private affairs. But this flexibility and its resul¬ 
tant variety are subject to one overmastering condition. 
All policies are permissible except such as lead to war or 
the threat of war. It is at this point that the League’s activity 
begins. The mutual relations of two or more states are of 
no concern to the society of states unless and until they 
involve a danger of a breach of the world’s peace. The 
function of the League, in other words, is in this sphere 
not positive but negative. It does not conduct policy. It 
serves as the limiting factor of policy. 

But the prevention of war cannot be dissociated from the 
positive organization of security. Hence the concern of 
the League for the limitation and control of armaments and 
the obligation of its members to interchange full and frank 
information on this subject. The League is an association 
for mutual protection. It is based on the conception of 
co-operative defence, and it is pledged to embody that 
conception in a practical system. It would lose much of 
its attraction for its weaker members if it failed in this 
task. For to such states the organization of security by the 
League, rather than by individual great powers or alliances 
of powers, is the symbol of the substitution of law, and its 
instruments, for the old regime of irresponsible force. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, the League is a 
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standing agency of co-operation in matters of common con¬ 
cern to all civilized peoples. Its action in this sphere has 
passed unnoticed by the general public because most of the 
matters with which it thus deals involve no important ele¬ 
ments of controversy and conflicting interest. Health, trans¬ 
port, social welfare, intellectual co-operation are not subjects 
which occupy headlines or fall within the sphere of high 
policy. Nevertheless, they are vital to the maintenance of 
civilization, and it is in this region that the co-operative 
method has achieved its most important results. The 
authorities of the League have developed a most practical 
and ingenious method of collaboration between the various 
departments of the national governments and the various 
professional organizations concerned with these questions. 
Thus Geneva has become an indispensable clearing-house 
for the discussion of the many and various interests—eco¬ 
nomic, social, juridical, scientific, and educational—which 
constitute the texture of modern civilization, and is extend¬ 
ing the scope and significance of ‘politics’ until it approaches 
more nearly to its original Greek meaning. Co-operation 
between men and women whose common ideals spring out 
of a common body of knowledge and common professional 
interests is the surest, if not the quickest, agency for the 
prevention of war, and provides the best antidote against 
the recrudescence of the competitive spirit and furtive 
methods that characterized the official conduct of inter¬ 
national relations before 1914. 

How does the British Empire fit into this system of 
League activities ? We have only to take the four elements 
of the nineteenth-century tradition and to observe the 
process of transformation that they have undergone. 

Glorious isolation has been replaced by collaboration on 
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the Council of the League every four months and on the 
Assembly of the League every September, supplemented by 
participation at frequent intervals in technical conferences. 

Naval supremacy has been replaced by a co-operative 
system of international defence, in which the British Navy 
forms part of the common armament necessary to ensure 
the protection afforded by the Covenant. 

Britain, the workshop of the world, is now part of an in¬ 
ternational society which guarantees equitable commercial 
conditions to its members. 

Finally, in its mandate article and in the elaboration 
of the idea of international trusteeship, the League has 
taken over and improved the older system of benevolent 
despotism. 

Thus the League of Nations provides the outline at least 
of a system fitted to replace that which passed away for 
Britain in 1914. 

This is perhaps most clearly seen in connexion with the 
most delicate of all the constitutional dilemmas which have 
arisen between the peoples of the British Entente—the 
question of the right of peace and war. 

Canada demands that she shall decide for herself whether 
or not she shall go to war, irrespective of the decision of 
Great Britain. She refuses, in other words, to pledge her¬ 
self to London to act in co-operation with Great Britain. 
London cannot compel her to do so; yet if London and 
Ottawa take divergent courses, the result will be incalcul¬ 
ably disastrous and will assuredly weaken and probably 
disrupt the British Commonwealth. 

For this dilemma the Covenant of the League provides 
a complete and adequate solution. The pledge which 
Canada has refused to give to London, she has already 
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given to Geneva. Under the Covenant she is doubly bound 
—bound to refrain from going to war on her own account 
(at least for nine months) and bound to take action together 
with her fellow-members in the event of a breach of the 
Covenant. All that remains, then, of the separate right of 
the Dominions in matters of peace and war is that the law¬ 
breaking state will receive from the members of the British 
Entente not one declaration of war but six, serving as a 
striking demonstration of the moral unity of the Common¬ 
wealth. When Article XV of the Covenant (which still 
permits private w T ar under certain circumstances after nine 
months’ delay) has been amended as proposed in the 
Geneva Protocol, the unity of the Commonwealth will be 
still more firmly ensured in this sphere. So, too, the practi¬ 
cal development of League schemes of co-operative defence 
will mitigate the difficulties that have arisen in the past 
over the arrangements for imperial defence. In this respect 
also the Protocol would have proved a convenience from 
the point of view of the British members of the League. 
Unhappily it was not made clear to the British peoples 
either at home or in the Dominions that the Protocol limited 
and defined rather than increased their obligations towards 
their fellow-members in the League; for the assistance to 
be given was to be conditioned by their geographical situa¬ 
tion and the existing condition of their armaments, thus 
excluding any obligation to adopt conscription or any other 
measure of that kind. Hence much of the opposition to the 
Protocol was based rather upon dislike of the sanction 
(Article XVI) of the Covenant itself than of the definition 
given to it in the Protocol. Fortunately, however, this mis¬ 
take has been repaired at Locarno, where the principal 
powers adopted an interpretation of Article XVI which 
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reproduces almost textually the relevant phrasing of the 
Protocol. 1 

When this is understood by British public opinion at 
home and overseas, it will dispose of a problem which has 
been a source of much inconvenience and misunderstanding 
in our relations with other members of the League. The 
way would then be clear for the general acceptance of a 
document embodying an all-round system of security, and 
this in its turn would remove the principal obstacle in the 
way of an all-round limitation of armaments. 

This is not the place in which to enlarge on the results 
which have followed, both for the Empire and for Con¬ 
tinental Europe, from the summary rejection of the Geneva 
Protocol in March 1925 and the adoption of a local Euro¬ 
pean pact of security in its place. The immediate effects of 
the Locarno policy upon imperial unity have momentarily 
been retrieved by wiser counsels; but nothing has yet been 
done to avert the standing danger of a divergence of policy 
between Great Britain and the Oversea Dominions to which 
attention was drawn at the close of the first lecture. So long 
as Great Britain remains committed to local European 
obligations from which the Dominions are exempt, and the 
general obligations of the Covenant remain neglected and 
undefined, both the Empire and the League, let us frankly 

1 1934. This statement has been shown to be misleading. The 
Strescmann Memoirs make it clear that the words taken from the 
Protocol (cited on p. 91 below) were understood by him to convey 
a sense contrary to that which they bear in the original document. 
So far from rendering Article XVI of the Covenant more precise and 
therefore more effective, the words were interpreted as relieving Ger¬ 
many from the obligation to render assistance, or to enable others to 
render assistance by passing through German territory, to Poland, her 
neighbour and fellow-member of the League, in the event of an aggres¬ 
sion by Soviet Russia. 


L 
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admit it, are in real danger, exposed to risks of disruption 
against which no adequate preparation, either material or 
moral, has been made. Locarno is no more than a single 
arch of a bridge. Until the structure is complete from shore 
to shore, Great Britain and the Dominions remain in sepa¬ 
rate groups, committed to separate policies. In a world of 
swiftly moving and incalculable forces, where no man can 
predict the decisions with which statesmen within and with¬ 
out the Empire may be confronted at a moment's notice, this 
is not a condition which should be permitted to continue. 

If the Covenant of the League, properly defined, ex¬ 
plained, and made real to the peoples of the Empire, provides 
a sure remedy against the danger of a divergence of policy 
on vital issues, the League machinery is equally serviceable 
to the British members as an occasion for a regular exchange 
of views. It is not everywhere sufficiently realized that 
the annual meeting of the League Assembly automatically 
brings together a British Empire delegation three times as 
often as the Imperial Conference. Apart from the psycho¬ 
logical advantages of meeting at Geneva, where what is 
common to the seven British members of the League is apt 
to stand out much more clearly than in London, the League 
machinery is particularly useful for the discussion of the 
many and varied problems of detail in regard to which local 
interests do not coincide. It is idle to pretend that these 
differences do not exist and equally idle to attempt to con¬ 
ceal them. They should be discussed fully and frankly in 
all their bearings with the aid of those who have made a 
special study of the technical issues involved. Sometimes 
the Imperial Conference will prove the best medium for 
such discussion; but often Geneva with its technical equip¬ 
ment will prove a more convenient clearing-house. But the 
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Commonwealth is no more endangered by an honest differ¬ 
ence of opinion and policy between its members than is the 
League itself. Neither the League nor the Commonwealth 
requires for its effective continuance that the policies of 
their members should be identical. If this were more widely 
realized in the Commonwealth many unnecessary appre¬ 
hensions would be allayed. 

Thus the League of Nations is exactly fitted to meet 
the constitutional and other difficulties of adjustment with 
which the British Commonwealth is confronted. It was 
once said, in a famous phrase, of the old Austrian Empire, 
that if it did not exist it would need to be created for the sake 
of its peoples. I would apply the same saying to the League 
of Nations and the British peoples. The League of Nations 
is the deus ex machina of the British Commonwealth. 

That Commonwealth, if it is to survive, must survive as 
a league within the larger League, a society within that 
larger society. Only in and through the League can the 
Commonwealth solve its problems of to-day and take up 
the tasks reserved for it to-morrow. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE TO LECTURE II 

(1 relating to pages 66 to end of lecture) 

The lecture printed in the text was delivered in 1925, 
published in 1926, and reprinted, with only slight modifica¬ 
tions, in 1927. In its references to world-politics it adopted, as 
was frankly explained, ‘the optimistic side in the great open 
question of our age’—the issue between the forces of integra¬ 
tion and those making for the destruction of our civilization. 
It took for granted the establishment and gradual consolidation 
of a larger League of Peace, of which the British Commonwealth 
would form a part and to the strength and authority of which 
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it would powerfully contribute. And it further assumed that 
this larger league would be based, at least in great measure, on 
the support of the peoples of Europe, the immense majority of 
whom, up to the borders of Russia, had adopted democratic 
and liberal constitutions. 

During the last three years, however, as a result of events 
both in the Far East and in Europe, the international situation 
has been transformed, and the pages devoted to it in the text 
are therefore in need of correction. The changed circumstances 
have not indeed undermined, in fact they have strengthened, 
the writer’s belief in the ultimate victory of the forces of in¬ 
tegration and in the need for the closest possible association 
between the British Commonwealth and other law-abiding 
and freedom-loving peoples in the tasks of the larger League of 
Peace. But the stage on which the struggle is being fought out 
is very different from that of what may be described as the 
Locarno period and the role of the British Commonwealth 
must necessarily be adjusted to the new conditions. 

In bringing the treatment of the subject up to date for a new 
edition it has been decided, however, to let the earlier pages 
stand, both for the preservation of continuity of thought and 
as a commentary on a phase in the evolution of international 
relations in the post-war period. 

On a backward view, it would still seem that the policy there 
set forth, involving the fullest possible collaboration between 
the British Commonwealth and the League of Nations as it was 
at that time, was the wisest that was open for adoption in the 
circumstances. Had the same choice between possible lines of 
policy to be made again, with the knowledge then at the dis¬ 
posal of statesmen, it would be difficult to justify a different 
course. So far from regretting that British policy during these 
years was ostensibly based upon the fullest support of the 
League, the chief criticism to be made against it in retrospect 
is that this support was not sufficiently courageous or thorough¬ 
going. 
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For it seems clearer than ever to-day that during this period 
one great opportunity was missed. The uncompromising rejec¬ 
tion of the Geneva Protocol drawn up by the League Assembly 
in 1924 was a misfortune both for Europe and for the British 
Empire. It cast a chill throughout the Continent, discouraging 
the movement of liberal thought which was just beginning to 
recover from the dejection into which it had been thrown by 
the American relapse into isolationism and by the period of 
Anglo-French wrangling culminating in the single-handed 
French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. And it was equally 
unfortunate—though this was not so widely appreciated at the 
time—for the British Empire: for the rejection of the Protocol, 
which was based, like the unity of the Empire, upon political 
principle rather than upon considerations of local interest, 
resulted in its substitution by the Rhineland Pact in the 
Locarno Agreements; and to this, drawn up, as it was, to 
meet a particular local need, the Dominions, not unnaturally, 
felt themselves unable to subscribe. The dangerous situation 
which thus resulted for the Empire has now, somewhat late 
in the day, become better understood. 

In this way, the gauge of British policy was, so to speak, 
narrowed, just at a time when it was desirable, as never before, 
that it should be kept as wide as possible. This has had an un¬ 
favourable effect on British statesmanship, and not on British 
statesmanship alone, ever since. 

It is worth while briefly to develop this theme, since it pro¬ 
vides a thread—one, of course, amongst many others—through 
the events of the following years. 

The rejection of the Protocol involved the putting on one 
side by the British peoples of the problem of security. But 
they were not prepared equally to postpone or neglect the 
problem of disarmament. Thus we soon found ourselves em¬ 
barked on a policy of all-round disarmament combined with a 
system of regional security , itself not fully understood at the 
time. The result is that the problem of all-round security, which 
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should have been dealt with in the relatively tranquil atmo¬ 
sphere of 1925, has had to be faced in the closing phases of 
what the British public for years believed would be a Disarma¬ 
ment Conference pure and simple. 

The wiser course, it is submitted, would have been that sug¬ 
gested in the text—a general clearing up of the security problem 
as arising out of the formulation of the draft Protocol. This 
would not have involved the adhesion of Great Britain or the 
other British members of the League to the 1924 draft, a rigid 
document which could not have been made acceptable to 
British public opinion except after very substantial amendment. 
The requirements of the Geneva situation would have been 
amply met by the drawing up, on the part of the government 
of the United Kingdom, or of all the British members of the 
League, of a series of reasoned objections to the draft as it 
stood, thus raising the whole issue for reconsideration at the 
Assembly of 1925. These objections would then have given 
occasion for the discussion of non-military forms of sanction, 
as suggested by an unofficial but very influential group of United 
States citizens at the time, 1 and would have contributed to the 
education of the Continental, and especially the French, public, 
on a subject on which opinion in those countries is still extra¬ 
ordinarily confused. 

Such a discussion would also have aroused much interest 
in the United States, where, thanks to the events in the Far 
East from 1931 onwards, the question of economic sanctions is 
now well to the fore. 2 Had this interest been aroused in 1925 

1 Their proposals will be found in Mr. David Hunter Miller’s book 
on The Geneva Protocol (New York, 1925), pp. 263-70; the relevant 
clauses are reprinted in an appendix to this Note. The document is 
also to be found among the annexes to the Report of the Third Com¬ 
mittee of the League of Nations Assembly of 1924. 

2 See especially Boycotts and Peace: a Report by the Committee on 
Economic Sanctions , edited by Evans Clark, New York, Harpers, 1932. 
The word boycott, as used in this work, is defined as ‘joint and simul¬ 
taneous embargoes against an offending nation by the other leading 
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instead of in 1931, who can tell whether the course of history 
in the Far East might not have run otherwise ? 

Perhaps it is permissible to pursue these speculations a little 
farther. Is it not conceivable that, in the light of such discus¬ 
sions, the German people, for all their lack of judgement in 
political matters, would have been less ready to lend an ear to 
those who centred their thoughts on the idea of military equality 
with France, or, in other words, on the attainment of a first- 
class status in what are, in the post-war world, second or even 
third-class armaments ? 

Possibly also the drastic employment of the financial weapon 
in Central Europe in 1931, by the French government of the 
day, not under the auspices of the League of Nations but as an 
instrument of national policy, would not have taken place quite 
as it did had British public opinion been more alive at the time 
to the political significance of international financial operations. 

The events of the summer months of 1931 form indeed a 
striking object lesson on the results of the general failure to 
think out and to explain to public opinion the problems result¬ 
ing from the interdependence between politics and economics 
in the post-war world. As it was, the French people were 
familiar with the use of the economic weapon as a ‘big stick* in 
international politics, yet, in default of a better system, their 
government made use of it in a purely self-regarding manner. 
The British authorities, insufficiently alive, as it would appear, 
to the political implications of their financial intervention, in¬ 
volved themselves, through the support of an Austrian bank, in 
an imbroglio which led eventually to a most serious domestic 
crisis. Finally, the Germans, whose finances were severely 

nations of the world, enforced under mutual agreements by the govern¬ 
ments of each of them through their own customs and port authorities. 
The word*, it is added, ‘does not refer to measures undertaken by 
individuals or groups or by single governments acting independently. 
Neither do “boycotts’*, as used in the title, imply the use of armed force 
through military or naval blockade or otherwise.* 
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affected by the repercussion of this Austrian crisis, passed, 
after the Hoover moratorium and the subsequent fall of the 
Bruning government (the direct result of certain features of its 
relief policy), into a lawless and revolutionary phase which has 
transformed the entire European situation. 

The foregoing analysis has not been undertaken in order to 
assail the United Kingdom government of 1925 with retro¬ 
spective criticism. Its decision to reject the Protocol was due, 
at least in large part, to the state of public opinion at the time 
both at home and overseas: and its view was shared by at least 
one member of the previous Labour government, Lord Hal¬ 
dane. Moreover, it remains arguable that no other course would 
in fact have led to happier results. Only one thing can be said 
with certainty: and that is that the policy which was actually 
adopted as an alternative to the Protocol has broken down. 

That policy was what might be described as a League of 
Nations policy with limited liability. It would be unfair to 
describe it, as it has sometimes been described by continental 
critics, as hostile to the League of Nations. British statesmen 
and public men of all political parties and almost every shade 
of opinion have reiterated that ‘support of the League of 
Nations* forms the cornerstone of British foreign policy, and 
undoubtedly these professions are, generally speaking, sin¬ 
cerely meant. But the fact remains that the limitation of our 
commitments, as made clear in the Locarno Agreements, caused 
disappointment to the great majority of our fellow members, 
revealing, as it did, that our conception of the obligations of 
League membership differed very greatly from their own. 

Thus from 1925 to 1931 the League system passed through 
what may be described as a twilight period. Was it the twilight 
of dawn ? So it was widely hoped, especially in Great Britain, 
where it was believed that mutual understanding, brought about 
by international co-operation in technical and other activities, 
strengthened in due course by the results of an agreed reduc¬ 
tion of armaments, would induce a habit of peace which would 
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be a stronger guarantee of security than any formal commit¬ 
ment. The mutual relations between the British members of 
the League or between Canada and the United States, it was 
argued, pointed the way which the European states, sooner or 
later, could not fail to follow. In any case, what alternative 
policy, it was asked, could be suggested. Was not the only other 
course open to the world a return to ‘the old diplomacy’ and 
‘international anarchy’ ? 

Readers of the text will have observed that this antithesis 
between ‘a League policy’ and ‘the old diplomacy’, still so com¬ 
monly used in popular discussions, is really based on ignorance 
or confusion of thought. There is and can, under modern 
democratic conditions, be no such thing as a League policy, if 
the word policy is used in its usual sense as the sum of the 
various items on a government’s programme. ‘The world is 
far too large and its problems far too complex to admit of 
centralized direction.’ Whatever might be claimed for it on 
the platform, all that the League was ever expected to do by 
those at close grips with international affairs was, not to conduct 
policy, but to limit it—or, in other words, to act as a check upon 
policies when they involved the danger of war and to prevent 
or control its actual outbreak. 

Thus during the Locarno period there was not, as might be 
imagined from some retrospective observations to-day, a single 
‘League system’ for the conduct of international politics. There 
were two systems side by side—one a system, centring mainly 
round the League, for the prevention of war, and the other a 
system for dealing with particular problems according to the 
special needs and interests of the different Powers. This second 
system did not differ greatly in its method from that of the ‘old 
diplomacy’, which, after all, embodied a vast amount of pro¬ 
fessional experience gathered over the centuries. The two 
great diplomatic transactions of the years following on the 
Peace Conference were the Washington and Locarno Agree¬ 
ments. Neither of them was carried through by means of the 

M 
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League of Nations or could be described, except by straining 
the meaning of words, as embodying ‘a League policy*. Both 
of them were negotiated along traditional lines, through diplo¬ 
matic conversations and in limited conferences, and both took 
the form, familiar to nineteenth-century diplomacy, of agree¬ 
ments for a common understanding and for eventual consulta¬ 
tion in regard to the problems of a particular region. 

The difference between the Regional Agreements of the post¬ 
war period and the European Concert of the Great Powers in 
the nineteenth century was not so much one of method as of 
atmosphere. The change in atmosphere resulted from the fact 
that, through the establishment of the League of Nations and 
the awakening of public opinion on the whole subject, the one 
central issue of the prevention of war was in the hands of a 
separate authority. Under such a system the diplomacy of the 
Great Powers was relieved from what constituted its worst 
temptation under the nineteenth-century conditions—the use 
of the threat of war to expedite a negotiation. It was this, rather 
than the carrying on of conversations between individual powers 
through diplomats in preference to an all-round public discus¬ 
sion in a central place, which was the real evil of the pre-war 
system. It would conduce to clearness then if this were charac¬ 
terized not as ‘the old diplomacy* or as ‘international anarchy* 
but as a system, indeed a highly scientific system, of Power- 
Politics\ This point is particularly well brought out by Mr. J. A. 
Spender in the preface to his study of the pre-war documents. 1 

The connexion set up between the two parts of the new 
double-barrelled system varied according to the circumstances. 
In the case of the Locarno agreements the interrelationship 
was formally placed on record through the provision for Ger¬ 
many’s entry into the League and in the arrangements for 
dealing with disputes. In the Washington Treaties no such 

1 The paragraph is so apposite that it is cited in the appendix 
(p. 92 below). 
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explicit reference was possible; but the gap was filled in 1928, 
not for the Far Eastern region only but for the world as a whole, 
by the initiative of the United States in promoting the Kellogg 
Pact for the Renunciation of War. 

Thus during the years 1928 to 1931 there was in existence 
what seemed to be a well-knit and practical system for the con¬ 
duct of international affairs. It took the shape of a complex and 
flexible series of arrangements that had grown up with general 
acceptance over a ten-year period in response to the needs of 
the world as a whole, together with the special needs, tradi¬ 
tions, and interests of particular Powers. There were the begin¬ 
nings of a Rule of Law for mankind, embodied in the two inter¬ 
locking charters of the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, 
which between them involved obligations for every sovereign 
state of any importance throughout the world. And there were 
the two sets of Regional Agreements dealing with the two areas 
in which it was considered that there was the greatest risk of 
serious trouble between Great Powers. No doubt these regional 
pacts only covered certain particular areas and there was con¬ 
stant talk of the need for their extension in the form of further 
‘Locarnos*. But with these chief danger spots kept under con¬ 
trol there was no reason to apprehend serious trouble in other 
regions: for this could be dealt with by the Great Powers, as 
in the nineteenth century, with the added advantage of the 
‘authority and machinery* of the League to enforce their will. 
The very effective employment of such means for checking the 
outbreak of war between Greece and Bulgaria in 1926 showed 
that this confidence was not misplaced. 

Up to 1931, therefore, in spite of the fact that the problem of 
security was still, technically speaking, unsolved, it was still 
possible—and not only possible but natural—to hope for the 
steady consolidation of the League system on a world-wide 
basis and to look forward to the British Commonwealth per¬ 
forming its distinctive mission as ‘a league within the larger 
league, a society within that larger society*. 
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Since 1931 two great changes have taken place, one in the 
Far East, the other in Europe. 

In the Far East Japan, by her occupation of four Chinese 
provinces, has destroyed both parts of the complex interlocking 
mechanism which has just been described. 

It is interesting to observe that she has partly been enabled 
to do so because of its very complexity. 

Had the general system for the maintenance of peace not 
existed, Japan would still have been a treaty-breaker. She 
would not have violated the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Kellogg Pact, but simply Articles I and VII of the 
Nine-Power Treaty drawn up, on nineteenth-century lines, at 
the Washington Conference. 1 Her action would have been 
akin to that of Austria-Hungary, when she violated the Regional 
Pact embodied in the Berlin Treaty of 1878 by the annexation 
of two Turkish provinces where she already had certain recog¬ 
nized interests and rights. Thus Japan’s action would in any 
case have provoked a first-class crisis affecting the principal 
Great Powers. It would, no doubt, have been followed by an 
appeal by China to the signatories of the Washington Treaties. 
It is idle to speculate farther on what might have followed. Only 
one thing is certain. The English-speaking signatories would 
not have found themselves divided and hampered by the differ¬ 
ences between their respective obligations. By appealing to the 
League of Nations China in fact enabled the Washington Treaty 
signatories to avoid dealing with a problem which must other¬ 
wise have come directly before them. 

Would Japan have acted as she did, and been able to carry 
through her action with impunity, had she only had to face the 
signatories of the Washington Treaty, or of the Washington 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, devoid as it is of a system of 
sanctions ? The existing state of public opinion, especially in 
the English-speaking countries, hardly suggests a negative 


1 See Appendix, p. 93. 
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answer to this question. But it must be remembered that the 
confusion in the public mind on the subject of a common 
responsibility for war-prevention is itself partly the result of a 
system so complicated that it failed to educate the peoples in 
a sense of their duty to ensure its effective working. 

‘Nothing can be worse in international affairs’, a great 
American has said, ‘than to make agreements and break them/ 1 
The Geneva system of war-prevention is just now suffering 
from the full moral consequences of its failure to check Japanese 
aggression in the Far East. As students of history we are justi¬ 
fied in hoping that the League of Nations will recover from this 
severe blow to its authority. But for the immediate future, in 
the present phase of world-politics, it is clear that what is 
needed for the maintenance of peace is some system or arrange¬ 
ment (‘organization’ is too rigid a w r ord) under which the English- 
speaking peoples will be found together, not separated in 
different legal compartments, at the moment of emergency. 
It is for this reason that it is submitted that, in existing circum¬ 
stances, the Kellogg Pact forms the most suitable and effective 
starting-point for the collective action needed to ensure the 
firm establishment of the Rule of Law in the world. This is 
not the place in which to discuss this suggestion in further 
detail. It involves no derogation from the authority of the 
League either in respect of its work for general international 
co-operation, in which non-members already take part, or in 
respect of conciliation and mediation. Nor does it involve the 
negotiation of a new international instrument. It only requires 
a bold and timely executive initiative on the basis of what has 
been already agreed to. 

Of the change brought about in the international situation 
through events in Europe less need be said. The facts are 
familiar. The expectation, too confidently entertained in the 

1 The quotation is from Mr. Elihu Root’s letter to Colonel House 
outlining his ideas on the subject of the League of Nations in August 
1918 {Memoirs of Colonel House , vol. iv, p. 46). 
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first post-war years, that the collapse of the autocratic empires 
would lead at once to the successful functioning of liberal and 
democratic systems of government throughout Europe has been 
disappointed. Of the new post-war democratic constitutions 
few have survived unscathed; and of the new post-war demo¬ 
cracies themselves only Czechoslovakia, Finland, Latvia, and 
Estonia survive. These, together with the new status of the 
British Dominions, represent indeed, as compared with the 
position in 1914, a substantial gain for the principle of respon¬ 
sible democracy. But this gain is counterbalanced by the 
political and social deterioration which has taken place over 
large areas of the Continent through the weakening, and indeed, 
in some cases, the virtual suspension of the Rule of Law. This 
is not the place in which to describe conditions in individual 
countries. It is sufficient to say that no advocate of the League 
of Nations in 1919 would have imagined that it could function 
satisfactorily whilst the Rule of Law was suspended in the 
territories of some of its principal members. An international 
authority charged with the maintenance of the Rule of Law in 
the world can only inspire respect if the states of which it is 
composed are themselves Realms of Law\ It is true that, for 
reasons of courtesy or convenience, no test of this kind has been 
employed for the admission of individual states to the League of 
Nations. But from the moment that lawless conditions became 
endemic amongst some of its principal members the League’s 
authority could not fail to be undermined; and it is this more 
than any other single factor, more even than the events of the 
Far East, which makes it impossible to put forward, on its be¬ 
half, as it now is, the political and moral claims which were 
advanced in earlier years. 

The wheel may turn once more. The indestructible moral 
forces bound up with the Rule of Law and with responsible 
democracy may assert themselves again throughout Europe 
more speedily than now seems probable. But for the present 
at any rate the peoples of the British Commonwealth, in seek- 
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ing, as they necessarily must, for partners in the world-tasks 
of the coming years, can only look to the peoples who share 
their own deeper political values. Happily, in spite of temporary 
defections in the Continent which is their oldest home, the 
peoples who cling to the twin principles of Law and Liberty 
are still in a position to set an effective standard for mankind. 
It remains for them to draw more closely together in matters 
of common concern and through ‘the League spirit* developed 
in this way, in harmony with their own institutions, to arrive 
at a deeper understanding of the principles and ideals which 
unite them and at ever more satisfactory means for applying 
them to the problems of present-day civilization. 

APPENDIX I TO LECTURE II 

I. Extract from the Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee of the Imperial Conference of ig26 regarding 
the position of Governors-General. 

‘In our opinion it is an essential consequence of the equality 
of status existing among the members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations that the Governor-General of a Dominion 
is the representative of the Crown, holding in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the administration of 
public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the 
King in Great Britain, and that he is not the representative or 
agent of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain or of any 
Department of that Government.’ 

II (a). Extract from Article XV and full text of Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Article XV (Disputes not submitted to arbitration). 

‘If there should arise between Members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration or judicial settlement, in accordance with Article 13, 
the members of the League agree that they will submit the 
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matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may effect 
such submission by giving notice of the existence of the dispute 
to the Secretary-General, who will make all necessary arrange¬ 
ments for a full investigation and consideration thereof.’ 

The article goes on to specify the action to be taken by the 
Council. The ‘loop-hole for war’ permitting ‘private war’ after 
nine months’ delay is contained in the following paragraph: 

‘If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representa¬ 
tives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members 
of the League reserve to themselves the right to take such action 
as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice.’ 

Article XVI (‘Sanctions’ of the League). 

§ i. ‘Should any Member of the League resort to war in 
disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other Members of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or finan¬ 
cial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal inter¬ 
course between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not. 

§ 2. ‘It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom¬ 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval, or air force the Members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

§ 3. ‘The Members of the League agree, further, that they 
will mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this Article, in order to mini¬ 
mize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
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measures, and that they will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number 
by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are co¬ 
operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

§ 4. ‘Any Member of the League which has violated any cove¬ 
nant of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member of 
the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Repre¬ 
sentatives of all the other Members of the League represented 
thereon.’ 

(b) Extracts from the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International disputes (known as the Geneva Protocol) 
adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
September 1924. (Italics inserted.) 

Article II. ‘The signatory States agree in no case to resort to 
war either with one another or against a State which, if the 
occasion arises, accepts all the obligations hereinafter set out, 
except in case of resistance to acts of aggression or when acting 
in agreement with the Council or the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant 
and of the present Protocol.’ 

Extracts from Article IV. 

§ 4. ‘If the Council fails to reach a report which is concurred 
in by all its members, other than the representatives of any of 
the parties to the dispute, it shall submit the dispute to 
arbitration. . . 

§ 6. ‘The signatory States undertake that they will carry out 
in full good faith any judicial sentence or arbitral award that 
may be rendered, and that they will comply, as provided in 
paragraph 3 above, with the solutions recommended by the 
Council.’ 


N 
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Article X. ‘Every State which resorts to war in violation of 
the undertaking contained in the Covenant or in the present 
Protocol is an aggressor/ 

The article then goes on to lay down the procedure for deter¬ 
mining an aggressor, and concludes with the following para¬ 
graph: ‘The Council shall call upon the signatory States to 
apply forthwith against the aggressor the sanctions provided 
by Article XI of the present Protocol, and any signatory State 
thus called upon shall thereby be entitled to exercise the rights 
of a belligerent/ 

Article XI. ‘As soon as the Council has called upon the 
signatory States to apply sanctions, as provided in the last 
paragraphs of Article X of the present Protocol, the obligations 
of the said States, in regard to the sanctions of all kinds men¬ 
tioned in paragraphs i and 2 of Article XVI of the Covenant, 
will immediately become operative in order that such sanctions 
may forthwith be employed against the aggressor. 

‘Those obligations shall be interpreted as obliging each of the 
signatory States to co-operate loyally and effectively in support 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and in resistance 
to any act of aggression, in the degree which its geographical 
position and its particular situation as regards armaments 
allow. 

‘In accordance with paragraph 3 of Article XVI of the Cove¬ 
nant the signatory States give a joint and several undertaking 
to come to the assistance of the State attacked or threatened, 
and to give each other mutual support by means of facilities 
and reciprocal exchanges as regards the provision of raw 
materials and supplies of every kind, openings of credit, trans¬ 
port, and transit, and for this purpose to take all measures in 
their power to preserve the safety of communications by land 
and by sea of the attacked or threatened State. 

‘If both parties to the dispute are aggressors within the mean¬ 
ing of Article X, the economic and financial sanctions shall be 
applied to both of them/ 
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(c) Locarno Agreements: Annex F. 

Draft Collective Note to Germany regarding Article XVI of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations . 

‘The German delegation has requested certain explanations 
in regard to Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

‘We are not in a position to speak in the name of the League, 
but in view of the discussions which have already taken place in 
the Assembly and in the commissions of the League of Nations, 
and after the explanations which have been exchanged between 
ourselves, we do not hesitate to inform you of the interpretation 
which, in so far as we are concerned, we place upon Article XVI. 

‘In accordance with that interpretation the obligations result¬ 
ing from the said article on the members of the League must be 
understood to mean that each State member of the League is 
bound to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression to an extent 
which is compatible with its military situation and takes its geo¬ 
graphical position into account * 

E. V., A. B., A. C., B. M., Dr. B, A. S. 

APPENDIX II TO LECTURE II 

I. Proposals of the American Group laid before the League of 
Nations Assembly in 1924 . 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare 
that aggressive war is an international crime. They severally 
undertake not to be guilty of its commission. 

Article 2. A State engaging in war for other than purposes of 
defence commits the international crime described in Article 1. 

Article 3. The Permanent Court of International Justice shall 
have jurisdiction, on the complaint of any signatory, to make 
a judgement to the effect that the international crime described 
in Article 1 has or has not in any given case been committed. 
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Article 8. In the event of any H. C. P. having been adjudged 
an aggressor pursuant to this Declaration, all commercial, trade, 
financial, and property interests of the aggressor shall cease to 
be entitled, either in the territory of the other signatories or on 
the high seas, to any privileges, protection, rights, or immuni¬ 
ties accorded by either international law, national law, or treaty. 

Any H. C. P. may in such case take such steps towards the 
severance of trade, financial, commercial, and personal inter¬ 
course with the aggressor and its nationals as it may deem proper 
and the H. C. P. may also consult together in this regard. 

The period during which any such economic sanction may be 
continued shall be fixed at any time by the Court at the request 
of any signatory. 

In the matter of measures of force to be taken, each signatory 
shall consult its own interests and obligations. 

II. Extract from ‘Fifty Years ', by J. A . Spender 
(London, 1933), p. 6. 

No writer of this period can go far without feeling a theme 
being imposed upon him—that theme being, in the familiar 
words of the Kellogg Pact, ‘the use of war as an instrument of 
policy*. The use of war, or what is morally indistinguishable, 
the threat of war, is throughout the principal weapon of all the 
Governments and the foundation of their instructions to their 
Ambassadors and agents. From the use of war and the threat 
of war followed nearly all else, the Alliances, the armament 
competitions, the war scares, and perhaps most important of 
all, the secret and disingenuous methods of diplomacy. A 
diplomacy which constantly kept war in view was under strong 
temptation to adopt the ethics of war, the ethics by which the 
practice of deceit and chicane, the misleading of opponents, 
and the withholding from them of material facts are held to be 
justifiable and even necessary. These methods have of course 
been practised by statesmen and diplomatists at all times, but 
never, I think, so systematically, and, if the word may be used, 
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so scientifically, by the principal European nations as in the 
period between the Franco-Prussian War and the Great War, 

III. Certain Articles of the Treaty between the United States 
of America^ Belgium , the British Empire , China y France , 
Italy , Japan , the Netherlands , and Portugal relating to 
the Principles and Policies to be followed in matters con¬ 
cerning China. 

Article I. The contracting powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppor¬ 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective 
and stable government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout the 
territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states, and from 
countenancing action inimical to the security of such states. 

Article VII . The contracting powers agree that, whenever 
a situation arises which in the opinion of any one of them in¬ 
volves the application of the stipulations of the present treaty, 
and renders desirable discussion of such application, there shall 
be full and frank communication between the contracting 
powers concerned. 



LECTURE III 


THE EMPIRE AND THE NON-WHITE 
PEOPLES 

W E have seen that the League of Nations provides 
a means of escape from certain difficulties in 
which the British Empire has become involved 
through the play of forces awakened by the war. But this 
solution, however satisfactory from the technical point of 
view, is not sufficient. It is a constitutional answer to a 
constitutional dilemma; but it leaves our initial difficulty 
unsolved. It merely pushes it a stage farther back. For, 
is not the League, you may well ask, simply a convenient 
and painless extinguisher for the Empire ? What is there 
left of the Empire when its problems are thus merged in 
those of the larger League ? Does the Empire, in any real 
sense, still exist ? And, if so, what are the ties that bind its 
members together? And what is its raison d'etre in the 
post-war world ? What is the work that it is called upon 
to do? 

These are the questions which we must seek to answer 
in the three remaining lectures. 

I could answer the last question in a single sentence. 
The work that the British Empire is called upon to do is to 
preserve the peace of the world. The British Empire is the 
surest bulwark against war in the present-day world—for 
this generation, at any rate, a surer bulwark than the League 
of Nations itself. And it is so, not so much in virtue of what 
it does or of the physical force that it can muster at need, 
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as in virtue of what it is—a multi-national association of 
peoples in five continents. If this association were de¬ 
stroyed, if the communities that compose the British Com¬ 
monwealth separated in anger or broke up into two or more 
opposing camps, the outbreak of a new and more terrible 
world-war would only be a question of years. No League 
could prevent it. The forces unchained would prove too 
strong. If the League can keep the peace to-day, it is be¬ 
cause the British Empire provides the chief of its guardians 
and executants. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? What power 
in the world is strong enough to restrain those guardians if 
they fall out among themselves ? 

The League of Nations is more than a mere convenient 
mechanism of intergovernmental co-operation. It repre¬ 
sents a great political ideal—the greatest that has yet been 
conceived in the domain of pure politics. But that ideal 
in its concrete embodiment has not yet won the moral 
authority that is its due. It is still on its trial. The peoples 
watch it with interest and pay it the homage of respect; but 
the loyalty and devotion which turn the scale in a supreme 
crisis are still withheld. 

The British Empire, on the other hand, imperfect as 
a constitutional mechanism, has that which the League 
still lacks—the authority and momentum of a great past, a 
past that lives on and works on in the present. To millions 
of its members who know nothing of constitutional law or 
diplomatic practice, the British Empire is a living reality. 
It embodies loyalties and affections, reserves of wisdom 
and public spirit, of experience and attachment such as 
men keep for the political community in which they have 
been born and bred. 

Men from five continents gave their lives for the Empire 
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during the war. Why did they do so ? What did the Empire 
mean to them? It is hard to say. Those who offered the 
sacrifice would themselves have given many different 
answers. Some, perhaps the most British of all, would 
have refused to attempt the analysis. For the content 
of that adjective ‘British’, so common on men’s lips, defies 
exact interpretation. It is not an adjective of race. It is 
not an adjective of nationality. It is not an adjective of 
territory. It is indeed at home in five continents and, most 
of all perhaps, on the oceans that unite them. If we are to 
attempt to define the indefinable we can perhaps say that it 
denotes a political and social tradition and a mode of life 
in which that tradition is revealed—a mode of life charac¬ 
terized by common habits, common institutions, and a cer¬ 
tain unexpressed philosophy of public affairs. These habits 
and institutions and the outlook and philosophy of those 
who maintain them together constitute the atmosphere of 
homeliness, of Britishness, of which any one who is British- 
born is instantly conscious when, coming from ‘abroad’, 
he finds himself once more, whether on land or sea, under 
the British flag. 

But it is time to come to closer grips with the two ques¬ 
tions which await us. What are the real ties that bind the 
Empire together? And what are the special tasks that 
await it in the post-war world ? The first question is in 
the psychological order, the second in the political. Let 
us deal with them successively. 

When we turn to the psychology of the imperial relation¬ 
ship, to an analysis of how men actually feel about the 
British connexion, we must make one sharp distinction at 
the outset. There is a great and obvious difference between 
the attitude of settlers from Great Britain and their descen- 
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dants and the attitude of dependent or formerly dependent 
peoples. 

Let us take first what I would call the sentiment of 
Greater Britain—of the overseas English, Scottish, Welsh, 
and their descendants. Ulstermen should, no doubt, be 
placed in the same category. The rest of Ireland occupies 
in this respect an intermediate position; there is a complex 
psychology here which it would carry us too far to analyse. 

The tie between Great Britain and Greater Britain was 
originally one of kinship and of common ideas and institu¬ 
tions based on kinship. For us in England the idea of 
kinship with Britons overseas still looms very large, and 
language is constantly being used by our public men sug¬ 
gesting that this is the real basis of our connexion with the 
Dominions. Such a view is, of course, as dangerous to our 
Commonwealth as similar theories as to what constitutes 
genuine Americanism are to yours. We will leave to social 
theorists the task of determining the exact weight and 
influence to be assigned to hereditary and environmental 
factors respectively in the building up of a community. 
It is undeniable, however, on any theory, that the tie of 
kinship between dwellers in a new country and an old must 
diminish in intensity and in political importance with every 
passing generation. Moreover, the new communities that 
have grown up overseas include considerable populations 
which do not derive their origin from Great Britain. The 
Dutch, Germans, and Huguenots in South Africa, the 
French-Canadians, Slavs, and other continental immi¬ 
grants in Canada, are not far from making up a majority 
among the settlers in those two Dominions. Thus there is 
a real danger, too often overlooked by facile orators in the 
old country, that undue emphasis on the tie of kinship, so 

o 
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far from uniting the Commonwealth, may be a cause of 
cleavage in individual Dominions themselves. 

Thus among Greater Britons the tie of kinship has been 
steadily weakening and had already before the war tended 
to assume the vaguer form of an attachment, not so much 
to the inhabitants of Great Britain as a people of kindred 
stock, as to the country itself. Englishmen might be so 
different from born Canadians and Australians as to seem 
foreign to them, but England was still thought of and 
dreamt of as home. The cottages and meadows of the 
‘old Country*, its lanes and its parks, its downs and its 
cliffs, were felt to be a kind of patrimony of Greater Britons 
overseas. So too with the social tradition and inheritance 
of English life, its old universities and cathedrals, the 
Monarchy, the House of Commons, and the unwritten 
constitution. This tradition and inheritance constituted, 
and still constitute, a kind of moral support for dwellers in 
a new society. They give Greater Britons a comforting 
sense of anchorage in an older world. The United States 
by the clean break of 1776 became a land of ddracines. Their 
Canadian neighbours, no less independent and forward- 
looking in spirit, feel that somehow their hold on the past 
adds to their confidence in facing the future. This is 
the running undercurrent, whether of sentiment or social 
philosophy, to which Kipling has given expression in his 
famous phrase: The Abbey makes us we . 

In this form the tie between Britain and Greater Britain 
contained elements of dependence, elements also of romance 
and unreality, at which the war dealt a heavy blow. After 
Ypres and Vimy Canada means more for Canadians. It 
would not be true to say that therefore England means less; 
but undoubtedly the relationship has become one of more 
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equality and less dependence. To that extent the war has 
reproduced something of the psychology of 1776, though 
happily its political application has taken a very different 
form. 

In its present phase the resultant relationship is not 
altogether happy. Dependence has passed, at least in the 
case of Canada, but the privileges that dependence brought 
with it are still claimed and regarded as natural. The boy 
has grown to manhood, but he is still not averse to receiving 
an allowance. These privileges take the form of certain 
economic advantages, which will be described in the next 
lecture, and also, in the case of Australia and New Zealand 
especially, of certain tangible benefits in the domain of 
defence. It is sometimes suggested that the bond between 
the Australasian Dominions and Great Britain is one of fear 
rather than of affection; that they remain within the Empire 
because of the dangers to which they would be exposed if 
they stood alone. This is certainly a gross overstatement 
of the real position. If fear were the main motive involved, 
protection would be ensured as effectively and with less 
political complication by a connexion with the United 
States. But there is just enough truth in the thrust to 
invite reflection. For the Dominions in question have 
undoubtedly grown used to relying for their protection on 
the British Navy rather than on their own policies and 
weapons. The self-reliance and the sense of responsibility 
which come naturally to those who stand alone in the 
world are more difficult to develop under such sheltered 
conditions. It is not healthy for either party, the protectors 
or the protected, to prolong habits of this kind into an age 
where partnership and equal self-respect have become 
the watchwords. 
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The drift then is towards partnership; but partnership 
in what? It cannot be a partnership in material things, 
for, as a moment's reflection will show, such an idea is in¬ 
capable of realization in the variety of the Commonwealth. 
Here again public men, both at home and overseas, are apt 
to indulge in unmeaning talk. The phrase ‘a common 
standard of life for the Empire’ has, for instance, been used 
in authoritative quarters. Presumably what was meant was 
a common minimum standard of life; but no one would be 
so foolish as to wish to interfere either with the traditional 
roast beef of England or with the deliberate vegetarianism 
of Rabindranath Tagore and many of his compatriots. But 
however desirable it may be to raise the standard of life of 
the poorer parts of the Empire, especially among the non¬ 
white races, there is not the slightest possibility of con¬ 
stituting an imperial minimum above and distinct from 
the international minimum which has become the object 
of social and industrial reformers. To fix on a common 
standard of life as a bond of Empire is therefore to empha¬ 
size rather than to bridge over the cleavage between its 
white and non-white members. 

No, the real bond between Great and Greater Britain 
will not be found on this plane, and all attempts at material 
definitions of this kind are foredoomed to failure. The tie 
remains, what it has always been, not material but spiritual. 
It is the tie of a common political tradition, common politi¬ 
cal institutions, and a common outlook on public affairs. 

How is that common philosophy to be applied in the 
post-war world ? That question we will leave unanswered 
until we have examined the position of the dependent or 
ex-dependent empire. 

Here we have a relationship which was frankly inaugu- 
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rated with force. We conquered French-Canada, we con¬ 
quered India, we conquered large parts of Africa, either 
directly or indirectly. But although we won our position 
there by force, we do not hold it by force. Here figures are 
more eloquent than argument. We have a small pro¬ 
fessional army of some 200,000 men. The population of 
the Empire is about 440 million, of whom some 380 millions 
are non-white. If they were actively hostile, how could our 
force control them? Our sea power is, no doubt, formid¬ 
able ; but navies cannot govern; nor can they even help the 
land power to govern in face of active or even passive 
resistance. Force, in fact, is of little use in governing an 
empire. It must be available in the last resort, in an empire 
as in a municipality, but by itself it is almost powerless. 
You can do almost anything with bayonets except sit on 
them. 

Thus in the dependent Empire, by dint of wise adminis¬ 
tration, the tie of force became transformed insensibly 
into a tie of passive acquiescence. In French-Canada this 
happened very rapidly. Between the conquest in 1763 and 
the American invasion in 1775 something had happened 
which made French-Canadians unwilling to take up arms 
against their conquerors. Thus by prudence, by tolerance, 
by avoiding occasions of provocation, British rule in the 
dependent Empire gradually brought about a condition best 
described perhaps by the now familiar term of ‘normalcy’. 
The countries in question ‘settled down’. They had no 
wars and very little other history. They were left free to 
develop their own mode of life, and achieved a form, if 
not the highest form, of contentment. No doubt there is 
a certain provincialism about the life of a community in 
this situation. There is a certain sapping of independence, 
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a certain sluggishness in the pace of development. There 
have been few great literary and artistic masterpieces, few 
explosions of the human genius, to record among the civi¬ 
lized dependent communities under the British flag. But 
they had peace and justice. They did not desire to rebel. 
They acquiesced. 

This acquiescence was reinforced, as time went on, by 
the growth of what is best described as a relationship of 
prestige. Prestige is a word which is often on men's lips in 
characterizing British policy, particularly in the East. It 
needs careful definition, for it embodies a twofold mean¬ 
ing. The prestige by which we maintained our dominant 
position in the dependent Empire was in part the prestige 
of Western civilization in general and in part the particular 
prestige of Great Britain. The prestige of the West was the 
prestige of science, of the practical application of scientific 
invention to political and social life. In its extreme form it 
is the prestige of gunpowder and of modern developments 
in the art of war. But its most powerful and far-reaching 
effects have been in the economic field, in the transforma¬ 
tion effected by the forces set in motion by the industrial 
revolution. The particular prestige of Great Britain, on 
the other hand, has been associated, not so much with 
science, in which other peoples have rivalled and perhaps 
even excelled us, as with character. We have in fact held 
India by the double bond of science and character. 

When we in England use the word character, our minds 
turn to the qualities of the English gentleman. The English 
gentleman represents a specific and clearly marked type of 
civilized humanity. As a ruler, he is very different from 
the ancient Roman, very different too from other masterful 
types on the modern stage, whether in the old world or the 
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new. He has evolved his own special technique of govern¬ 
ment, the result of long development and much stored-up 
experience. If to-day we are living under conditions in 
which success often calls for other qualities than his, let 
us not underestimate those which the English gentleman 
brought to his task. For courage, for honour and loyalty, 
for tolerance, for wisdom and calm judgement, for self- 
control in emergencies, I doubt whether the world has 
ever seen his equal. Certainly there has never been any 
public administration in history whose record of service 
can be compared with that of the Indian Civil Service, now 
gradually passing out of existence. The English gentleman 
has been, in fact, an unrivalled primary teacher of peoples. 

The history of the British Empire is full of striking indi¬ 
vidual examples of these qualities in action. The story 
of James Brooke will serve as well as any other. About 
a hundred years ago, James Brooke, a well-to-do young 
officer in the employ of the East India Company, took a 
holiday on his private yacht and found his way to Borneo, 
where he found a war going on between two tribes. Instead 
of retiring from a disagreeable scene which was no concern 
of his, he interested himself in the questions at issue, applied 
his public spirit and common sense to their solution, and 
proved so successful in his intercourse with the natives that 
they first invited him to act as mediator and later offered 
him the kingship. The descendants of Rajah Brooke still 
bear rule in Sarawak, which became officially a British 
Protectorate a generation or so ago. That is an instance 
of old-fashioned imperialism; but it embodies a real piece 
of public work. A more recent and substantial instance of 
the same kind is afforded by the work of Lord Lugard, the 
most distinguished living representative of the tradition of 
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British colonial rule, in British East and West Africa. His 
book, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa , will 
long remain a classic on this subject. Another field of 
service of a somewhat different kind, but of the same semi- 
patemal order, is that of the Indian army officer. You may 
urge, perhaps with justice, that the military forces of India 
should be officered by Indians. Nevertheless, the relation¬ 
ship between the British officers and the Indian non-com¬ 
missioned officers and rank and file has been less difficult 
and has evolved finer feelings and a closer sympathy on both 
sides than has been possible, except in the rarest instances, 
in the civilian service. If there was an Indian Mutiny in 
1857, it was quelled by the loyalty of other Indians. 

But the dependent nations of the Commonwealth are 
rapidly passing beyond this stage of what I have called 
primary training. What of the secondary and university 
stage ? What is to take the place of a prestige which cannot 
be maintained in its old form ? 

Leaving this question unanswered for the moment, let 
us consider what the British Empire has actually achieved. 

It has brought one-quarter of humanity under a single 
law. That is far more than the Romans achieved—far more 
than has been achieved by any other single imperial power. 
During the last four centuries, ever since the great explora¬ 
tions at the close of the Middle Ages, there has been increas¬ 
ing contact between the stronger and the weaker peoples, 
the white peoples, armed with gunpowder and modern 
science, imposing their will on the non-whites, irrespective 
of the antiquity or character of their civilization. In the 
control and regulation of these inevitable contacts, the 
British Empire has been more successful than any of its 
rivals. It has succeeded in transforming what was at first 
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and long remained a purely commercial relationship into 
a political relationship. 

We are faced to-day with the choice between an equal 
relationship between peoples, irrespective of race or colour, 
and an unequal relationship. But that was not the choice 
which faced those who built up the British Empire. Theirs 
was the choice between commerce and politics—between 
unregulated commercial exploitation and paternal govern¬ 
ment. To our lasting honour, we chose paternal govern¬ 
ment. By so doing, we anticipated the League of Nations. 
We established a system of trusteeship, but without any 
authority to whom we were responsible. We carried out 
international work; but we did so in our own way, on our 
own authority, as volunteers. 

When I say that we anticipated the League of Nations I 
am speaking precisely. We did so in three special directions. 

We anticipated the dispute clauses of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. We established an obligatory system 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes within the British 
Empire. There has recently been some discussion as to 
whether, in international affairs, Security should precede 
or should follow Justice. In the British Empire, under the 
Pax Britannica, the question has been decided in favour of 
the precedence of Security. A good instance of the British 
imperial practice in this connexion is afforded by the re¬ 
lationship between India and South Africa. Here are two 
countries remote from one another and with very little 
occasion or predisposition for mutual understanding. Some 
time ago serious issues arose between them over the treat¬ 
ment of Indians domiciled in South Africa. Had they been 
independent communities, diplomatic relations would quite 
possibly have been broken off at a certain stage of the 

p 
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controversy and hostilities might have resulted. Inside 
the Commonwealth that has been impossible. The British 
system narrowed the dispute, dangerous and inflammatory 
as it was, to a discussion between the India Office and the 
Colonial Office on opposite sides of a quadrangle in White¬ 
hall. I do not claim that the result of that discussion, or of 
the subsequent handling of the question, has been satis¬ 
factory. But in the modern world almost any settlement 
is more satisfactory than war. The Pax Britannica is an 
imposed peace, and has the advantages and disadvantages 
of any system of imposed peace. 

In the second place, the British Empire anticipated the 
League of Nations by developing an international police 
force, the British Navy. During the greater part of the 
nineteenth century the British Navy was engaged, often 
single-handed, upon international work—such work, for 
instance, as carrying out the provisions of the Treaty of 
Vienna for the suppression of the Slave Trade. This is, 
I know, not the pleasantest subject to recall to an American 
audience; but if you will study the record of the lengthy 
diplomatic controversy between the British and American 
Governments with regard to the right of the British Navy 
to search American ships suspected of conveying slaves, 
you will realize how the British Government tried, by 
means of its Navy, often under very trying circumstances, 
to carry out an international duty which other countries 
were not seldom inclined to shirk. In this matter, the 
British Navy was the champion of common human rights; 
and this reflection may serve to mitigate what may seem to 
some the arrogance of the familiar motto —Britannia rules 
the waves. The world would never have allowed us to keep 
the tremendous power which we exercised through our 
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Navy in the nineteenth century had we shown any dis¬ 
position to abuse it. The fact that through the long period 
of unchallenged British naval supremacy, from the battle 
of Trafalgar down to 1914, no coalitions were formed 
against us is the finest testimony to the use we made of 
our power. 

The third international task in which we anticipated 
the League is that to which I have already referred—the 
attempt to govern our dependent territories according to 
the principles enshrined in the mandate article of the 
Covenant. Our record has been far from perfect. It is not 
perfect to-day. There are black spots on the map of the 
Commonwealth on which the well-informed student can 
lay his finger. But if you take our colonial record as a whole, 
I believe that history will justify it. The work has not been 
done scientifically or systematically, but experimentally, 
in the spirit of your pioneers. We have been, and in fact we 
still are, a nation of public-spirited adventurers. Indeed, 
the criticism that we invite is that we are so public-spirited, 
so ready to do crusading, that we sometimes feel impelled 
to interfere to clean up abuses which the victims themselves 
would have preferred to leave untouched. 

Such is the work that the Second Empire did in the 
international field. To-day that work is being taken over 
from us by the League of Nations. The peaceful settlement 
of disputes, the armed vindication of international rights, 
the trusteeship of backward peoples, have become part, no 
longer of the British order but of the world order. Robbed 
of its special tasks of yesterday, our British genius needs 
new worlds to conquer. Our energy, our experience, our 
public spirit, our immense goodwill—how are we to em¬ 
ploy them ? 
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The answer is simple. In the great task that lies before 
us in this generation, the task of ensuring the peace of the 
world. We talked much during the war of ‘the war to end 
war’. No war can put an end to war, or to the causes of war. 
Remove those causes in one generation and the ordinary 
processes of time will bring new causes of war into opera¬ 
tion in the next. 

No, the Great War has not abolished the causes of war. 
But the British Empire can do immensely valuable pioneer¬ 
ing work in dealing with these causes, in setting an example 
within its own borders of how these difficulties, which 
affect other countries besides our own, may be mitigated 
or even removed. 

There are three great causes of war in the world in the 
present age. If you will bear them in mind and then seek 
to analyse the different disputes and occasions of friction 
of which you read in the newspapers from time to time, 
you will see how these can all, or almost all, be reduced to 
one or more of these three issues. 

There is, firstly, the problem of inter-racial relations, 
the issue between the white and the non-white peoples. 

There is, secondly, the problem of economic relations, 
or the issue between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’. 

There is, thirdly, the problem of nationality, or the issue 
between the cultured and the uncultured, that is, between 
the peoples who consider themselves culturally superior 
and those whom they despise. 

Let us take up to-day the first of these. 

How dangerous are the issues involved in the race ques¬ 
tion was brought vividly before my mind by the temper of 
the audience during the discussion on the Japanese amend¬ 
ment to the Geneva Protocol in the Legal Committee of 
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the Fifth Assembly. The delegates themselves were cool 
enough, as befitted the highly technical character of the 
clause under consideration; but there was an ominous 
tension in the attitude of the onlookers that reminded me 
of some similar occasion in the past. I searched my memory 
and located the experience. It was the House of Commons 
on 3 August 1914. As a distinguished writer in the Press 
remarked at the time: ‘Suddenly, in the temple of peace, 
the shadow of the goddess of war appeared on the wall/ 
Happily, that crisis—if it can be called a crisis—passed; 
but its lesson remains. The race question, stirring as it does 
some of the most elemental of human passions, is the most 
urgent problem of our time. I left the committee-room 
with the conviction that to allow it to drift was to court 
disaster. It cannot be evaded. It cannot be glossed over 
with fine phrases. It must be faced in all its unpleasantness 
—or the consequences of neglecting it will be a thousand 
times more unpleasant. 

The duty of facing the race problem is one that is especi¬ 
ally incumbent on British citizens. For the British Empire, 
on a majority vote, is not a white empire but a coloured 
empire. Hitherto, the whites have borne rule; but if the 
Third Empire is to be a Commonwealth of Nations, based 
on the idea of equal partnership, we must discover how 
to transform the relationship of prestige to which I have 
already referred into a more equal co-operation for common 
ends. 

The task is indeed urgent, for the white man’s prestige, 
in the old sense of the word, has become greatly weakened. 
The prestige based on Western science and invention has 
been weakened because the East has unlocked the secrets 
of the Western laboratory. This was demonstrated for all 
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the world to see a generation ago, in the Russo-Japanese 
war. Well do I remember, as though it were yesterday, the 
impression made upon my mind when, as a young lecturer 
in Ancient History at Oxford, I read of the first great victory 
of the Japanese over the Russians. I went into my class and 
told them that I was going to lay aside Greek history for 
that morning, ‘because’, I said, ‘I feel I must speak to you 
about the most important historical event which has hap¬ 
pened, or is likely to happen, in our lifetime, the victory 
of a non-white people over a white people’. After a lapse 
of twenty years, and in spite of the Great War, I am still 
inclined to hold to that statement. The demonstration that 
science and its practical applications are not the appanage 
of any one race, that the secrets of power can be learned 
and used by every people which acquires the necessary 
knowledge and discipline, has had incalculable reactions 
which we of the white race are hardly yet beginning to 
estimate. 

But the prestige of character, too, has been weakened. 
The movement of self-determination, which is, on its 
deeper side, a movement for the affirmation of human per¬ 
sonality, has profoundly altered the standard of values of 
the non-white peoples. There was a time, not so far distant, 
when the English gentleman was set up, in spite of himself, 
as a standard to be admired and imitated by the other races 
with whom he came into contact. The dress, the manners, 
the speech, the social customs of the English upper class 
were promulgated among the dependent peoples: pathetic 
and ludicrous at once were the results in too many cases 
of this orgy of mimiciy. But, to-day, all this is happily 
becoming a thing of the past; and, to their credit be it 
said, Englishmen are much relieved that it should be so. 
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There are few things which an Englishman finds more 
disagreeable than to be mimicked. He has always shown 
a preference for the independent-minded peoples rather 
than for the imitative peoples. He likes the nations which, 
as he says, produce ‘gentlemen’—that is to say, types of 
humanity with a tradition and a scale of values of their own. 
This is the real reason for the sympathy which Englishmen 
familiar with the Near East have so often expressed for 
the Turks, in spite of their political record. The phrase 
common on English lips—‘The Turk is a gentleman’—is 
a testimony at once to the Turks’ indifference to the prestige 
of ‘British character’ and to the English preference for 
upstanding impassivity over subservient admiration. 

The established British principle in regard to racial dis¬ 
tinctions is one of complete equality. Racial discrimination 
is unknown to the traditional British constitution. There 
have indeed been several instances in which Indians have 
been elected to the British House of Commons by English 
voters, and the Imperial Government has on repeated 
occasions maintained the doctrine that a British subject, 
irrespective of race or nationality, is entitled to equal rights 
and should suffer no discrimination in respect of his colour. 
It is indeed for this reason that the very stringent immigra¬ 
tion legislation of Australia has been worded in such a way 
as not to infringe this principle. 

We have, no doubt, to face the fact that this abstract 
doctrine set up by the central white Government of a 
multi-national Empire has been very difficult, and in some 
cases impossible, to apply literally owing to complex local 
conditions in certain territories. Leaving that aside for the 
moment, let us concentrate on the question of principle. 

That question can be simply stated. It is as follows. 
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Is the British Empire to be run on the basis of white supre¬ 
macy ? Does it represent a permanent supremacy of the 
white over the non-white races, based on the conception of 
the innate superiority of the white man and on the policy 
of ‘keeping the coloured man in his place* ? 

That indeed is a familiar and a very convenient theory, 
and one, be it added, which makes a particular appeal to 
white men of inferior calibre who like to feel that, whatever 
their individual defects, they belong to a superior type. 
But it is a theory for which there is no warrant either in 
science, or in religion, or in morals, or in any decent code 
of manners. 

Scientific inquirers have been discussing the race prob¬ 
lem for generations, and have devoted particular attention 
to it since Gobineau and other romantic writers popularized 
theories of the innate superiority of particular races. So far 
the results have been purely negative. Theory after theory 
of racial aristocracy has been shattered. In the immense 
complication of racial and environmental factors no equally 
definite positive results can be expected. It is sufficient to 
be able to say that science affords no warrant for the stigma 
of inferiority which it has been sought to cast upon the 
non-white peoples. 

Those who popularize these notions of innate differences 
between races little realize what inflammable material they 
are handling. It is against human nature to expect such 
insults—for insults they are felt to be—to pass unredressed. 
If the innate inferiority of the coloured races were, which 
it is not, a scientific fact, it would be no occasion for the 
white man’s boasting. On the contrary, it would be a ter¬ 
rible tragedy. For it would compel the white man to live 
in a world the majority of whose inhabitants were stricken 
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by an incurable infirmity. That would be a situation as 
tragic for the healthy as for the sick; for it would throw 
an intolerable strain upon the superior race. ‘The white 
man’s burden’ would become almost too heavy to be borne. 
Happily the truth is otherwise, and we are not compelled 
to apply mental reservations to our acceptance of the 
common fatherhood of God, as expressed in the Christian 
religion—and not in that religion alone. 

For what, after all, is colour? John Locke defined it as 
a secondary quality. Throughout history, at any rate, 
pigmentation has been largely a question of fashion. There 
have been peoples and times in which other colours were 
more highly regarded than that which we name white. 
Othello may perhaps serve as an instance. It is a pure sur¬ 
vival of barbarism to lay so much stress on a mere external 
symbol. In that, as in so many other respects, the ancient 
Greeks had a higher standard than we. 

I am treading here, I know, upon delicate ground; for 
we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that large sections of 
what are popularly called the Anglo-Saxon peoples experi¬ 
ence a special difficulty in dealing with this colour problem. 
We feel shy and embarrassed about it. This is not the place 
in which to probe into the reasons for this embarrassment, 
an inquiry which might indeed carry us very far afield. 
The fact remains that as a general rule we feel less easy in 
our relationship with peoples of other colours than do the 
French, the Italians, and, in general, those whom we call 
members of the Latin family. From embarrassment to 
rationalization is but a single step; hence the vogue of 
certain theories which are neither more nor less than a re¬ 
affirmation of the time-honoured arguments in favour of 
slavery. 


9 
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There are two elements in our embarrassment which it 
is worth while disentangling. There is, firstly, what I 
would call our superiority complex. Because we find equal 
association with coloured people difficult for us, we take 
refuge in our imagined superiority and the dignity it brings 
with it. There are, of course, no grounds on which to base 
that superiority. There is no heaven-sent scale of values 
to which we can refer. Indeed, looked at from above, a 
Christian civilization which has allowed a century of un¬ 
exampled material progress to culminate in a holocaust of 
war should be in no mood of self-congratulation! But our 
superiority complex, not being based on rational grounds, 
is proof against such considerations. 

The second complex is that which every inquirer en¬ 
counters after a few moments' conversation with an average 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ on this subject: ‘How would you like a 
coloured man to marry your sister?’ I call it the brother- 
in-law complex. It is so grotesquely beside the point as a 
comment on the actual matter at issue that it must be treated 
as a symptom rather than as an argument. In a discussion 
regarding the extension of the franchise or other rights to 
working men nobody would dream of interposing the ques¬ 
tion: ‘How would you like a working man to marry your 
sister?’ The other interrogatory is equally misplaced. The 
coloured peoples under the British flag are not asking to be 
loved by their white fellow citizens. They are not afflicted 
with a mania of watery cosmopolitanism. They are indeed 
often far less sentimental than those who resist their claims. 
They are only asking for certain ordinary commonplace 
political and social rights—for justice, for civil equality, for 
tolerance, and for courtesy. 

The hidden embarrassments thus manifested cannot be 
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overcome by legislative or any other form of public action. 
They belong to the domain of personal conduct. There let 
us leave them. But when they have been faced and over¬ 
come—as they must be in the interests of the health and 
harmony of the ‘Anglo-Saxons’ themselves—the problem 
of the relation between the white and the non-white peoples 
of the British Empire will appear in its true proportions and 
will submit to scientific analysis. 

What remains is a twofold problem. It has its educational 
side and its economic side. On its educational side it can be 
stated thus. How much of the West should the non-white 
peoples accept? To this I would add the corollary—how 
much should we accept from the non-white peoples ? I have 
no time to go into details of the fascinating problem. It is, 
of course, the central issue of Gandhi’s philosophy of the 
spinning-wheel. It was raised many years ago in a singularly 
penetrating form in the famous letter of advice by Herbert 
Spencer to the Japanese people, warning them against 
excessive imitation of the West. And, in a very different 
domain, you can study it in the field of negro education in 
the United States and in British, French, and Belgian 
Tropical Africa. 

The economic issue is perhaps even more difficult. It 
is the problem which has arisen through the fact that the 
white peoples exercise political control over nine-tenths of 
the habitable area of the globe. (I am, of course, including 
in that the control that Britain still exercises over India.) 
And that problem is itself greatly intensified by the fact that 
contact between the white and the non-white peoples has 
caused the break-up of the ancient economic systems which 
regulated the social life of the non-white peoples. This 
has been the inevitable result of the inrush of Western 
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adventurers, Western commerce, and Western influences 
generally. 

The result of this has been a social and economic revolu¬ 
tion in the communities open to Western penetration. In 
past ages history teaches us that such revolutions have in¬ 
variably led to serious social disorder and often to extensive 
migrations. You have only to recall what happened in 
ancient Greece when the primitive economy was replaced 
by money standards. Those whom the change has uprooted 
from their ancient mode of life become an unstable and 
discontented element, and in this situation colonization is 
a convenient, often an inevitable, safety-valve. 

In the present case the problem, difficult enough as it is, 
has been intensified by the very benevolence of the invading 
Westerners; for they have brought with them their medical 
science and thus, by waging war against dirt and disease, 
they have promoted vast increases of population. Thus the 
population of India, which is 320,000,000 to-day, 1 was only 
about 200,000,000 in 1870. The same phenomenon on a 
smaller scale can be observed in Egypt, the inhabitants of 
which have increased under British rule from 8,000,000 to 
13,000,000. 

This is not the place in which to discuss this problem in 
all its bearings. I can do no more than draw your attention 
to the very interesting triangular combat that is being 
carried on in this country between three redoubtable pro¬ 
tagonists. There is Mr. Lothrop Stoddard with his book 
on The Rising Tide of Colour . There is Professor Edward 
M. East of Harvard in his Mankind at the Cross-roads, who 
contests the doctrine of the rising tide of colour and declares 

1 1934. The above figure is that of the 1921 Census (319 millions): 
that of 1931 is close on 353 millions. 
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that the white peoples will have a true majority, and not 
a mere plurality, over the non-whites by 1950, their rapid 
increase being due to the greater territory which they 
possess. He adds that, in his belief, the world can only 
maintain three times the population it has at present, 
placing the maximum population that the world can con¬ 
veniently hold at 5,200,000,000. That is what he terms 
the saturation-point, and he estimates that it will be 
reached in less than a century. Finally, the third party to 
this triangular combat, Professor Russell Smith, of this 
University, takes a far more optimistic view in his book 
on The Food Resources of the World . Here I must leave 
the problem, giving these references, which you can follow 
up for yourselves. 

Let me make it perfectly clear that I am neither express¬ 
ing nor implying any criticism whatsoever upon any exist¬ 
ing immigration restrictions in the British Dominions, still 
less upon those of any other country. I never knew a com¬ 
munity which voluntarily signed its own death warrant, 
and, taking things as they are in certain British Dominions, 
to break down the national immigration policy would be to 
invite a complete change in the form and nature of the 
national society. 

Such changes have sometimes in the past been imposed 
by events. Such a change was imposed, for instance, on the 
old South by the North as a result of the Civil War. But it is 
not for any student of politics, and least of all for one who 
has not studied the problem on the spot, to transgress the 
famous maxim of Burke and to draw an indictment against 
the policy of a whole nation. All that I am pleading for 
here as a British policy is the frank discussion of the whole 
problem in a dispassionate spirit and in an atmosphere from 
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which the two embarrassments that I have spoken of have 
been eliminated. 

When that discussion takes place, it will probably be found 
that so far from there being one heaven-sent ‘solution', there 
are many different ways in which the problem can be dealt 
with, both by white and by non-white governments. No one 
can say in advance what a scientific analysis of the problem will 
reveal. What is all-important is to create conditions in which 
such an analysis by representatives of all the peoples affected 
can be undertaken and its results put into practical effect. 

For the moment one sure line of advance lies in the 
strictest application of the principle of reciprocity accepted 
by the Imperial Conference of 1917. On this principle the 
governments of the several Dominions enjoy complete con¬ 
trol over the composition of their populations, just as they 
enjoy complete control over the budget and taxation and 
over the issues of peace and war. But the price they pay for 
the right to impose discrimination against others is the obli¬ 
gation to accept it without complaint against themselves. 

But something further is needed. The condition of the 
problem calls for some positive affirmation of the traditional 
British position as against the prevalent doctrine of the 
innate superiority of the white race. If we had an imperial 
constitution we could find a place for it there, as you have 
put similar general statements in your Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. But we have none. All that we have is what I 
have called our written constitution for foreign affairs, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. You may remember 
that when that Covenant was being drafted, the Japanese 
delegation at Paris desired to insert a short phrase recogniz¬ 
ing the principle of the equality of races in international 
society. They did not press for a special article, but were 
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willing that the cherished phrase should be inserted merely 
in the preamble, where it could not have been invoked to 
press a claim on a matter of concrete policy. A vote was 
taken in the Commission on the Japanese amendment. It 
was carried by a majority, against the vote of the British 
delegation. The Chairman, President Wilson, thereupon 
stated that unanimity was required to effect the alteration 
and the motion was declared lost. 

I look forward to the day, not, I hope, far distant, when 
the representative of India, acting on behalf of the British 
delegations, will reintroduce this Japanese proposal before 
the League of Nations Assembly. When the principle of 
racial equality—equality in international society and before 
the League of Nations—has been solemnly accepted by the 
representatives of fifty nations and inscribed in the world's 
charter, the apologists of the new slavery, of whom the 
world is hearing too much, will be effectually silenced. At 
the same time, the greatest psychological obstacle in the 
way of the world's peace will have been removed. More¬ 
over, we of the British Commonwealth will have shown that 
we are prepared to stand by our profession that the Third 
Empire is a true Commonwealth of Nations. We would 
testify to all the world that our first and most pressing pre¬ 
occupation is to devise a satisfactory adjustment, upon a 
basis of mutual self-respect, of all the difficult, delicate, 
complex, and far-reaching problems involved by the con¬ 
tact of races in the modem world. If we do not take up this 
task, no other power will dare to do so. The peace of the 
world depends upon the moral courage of Britain. 1 

1 1934. The opportunity spoken of above has been missed. Had it 
been seized who can say whether the events which took place in the 
Far East in 1931 would not have been forestalled ? But the lost oppor¬ 
tunity is not necessarily the last. 



LECTURE IV 


THE EMPIRE AND INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 

I N the last lecture we began to consider the real ties that 
bind together the different communities of the British 
Empire. We found them in a common outlook on pub¬ 
lic affairs, a common philosophy and a common idealistic 
tradition. We saw also that the course before the empire to¬ 
day is plainly indicated. It is to maintain and justify that 
tradition by undertaking pioneer work in the new conditions 
that confront the world after the war and by dealing with the 
causes which, unless effective action is taken, will assuredly 
bring about another and even more disastrous conflict. 

To-day we come to the second of those sources of diffi¬ 
culty, what I called the problem of commercial policy or the 
issue of the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’. 

It is often said that economic issues are the sole cause of 
war. There is a school of thought which views all history 
in the light of the economic process and regards the con¬ 
flict between rich and poor—rich groups, rich classes, rich 
nations, and poor groups, poor classes, and poor nations— 
as a complete interpretation of the human record. I am 
not sure that I ever agreed with that philosophy, but I 
remember having it conclusively driven from my mind by 
reading, many more years ago than I like to remember, a 
little book called The Economic Interpretation of History , 
written by our chairman of this evening, Professor Edwin 
R. A. Seligman. 
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But if economic causes do not afford the sole explanation 
of historical events, they are nevertheless extremely impor¬ 
tant : they have been the source of numerous conflicts of 
interest between peoples, and of a great many wars. 

Of the three causes of war that we are considering in 
these three concluding lectures—race, commercial policy, 
and nationality—commercial policy is by far the most politi¬ 
cal in the narrow sense of the word. It requires far less in¬ 
sight and subtlety for its analysis: and it is not so difficult to 
find appropriate methods for its treatment. It is indeed a 
problem which insistently calls for organized effort. It will 
not yield to mere moral suasion or to a change of heart or a 
change of mind. 

What is this problem of the international struggle between 
the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ ? The relationship between 
rich states and poor states simply reproduces on a larger 
scale the familiar problem between rich men and poor men, 
or a rich class and a poor class, within a single political com¬ 
munity. And the broad solution is along the same lines. 
Just as we need social justice inside the community, so we 
need international social justice between the different states, 
rich and poor, of which the world is composed. And that 
social justice will realize itself exactly in the same way as 
justice inside any community—not by any general process 
of equal distribution, not by expecting a poor country to 
participate in the advantages conferred by climate or by 
superior natural resources upon a more fortunate neighbour, 
but by equality before the law, by equality of opportunity, 
by equality applied in the rules of international co-operation 
framed for the common life of the society of nations. 

The problem before us then is to work out in the relations 
between states a regime based on justice and not simply on 
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power, on the interdependence of states and not on cut¬ 
throat competition between states. It is a task of the same 
order as that which has led to the establishment of civil 
equality, of an equal measure of security and justice for the 
poor as for the rich, inside individual states. 

But so soon as you begin to apply this conception to the 
relation between states you discover how backward we still 
are in respect of international social justice. It is not easy 
for us to realize, for instance, that powerful governments 
such as those of Great Britain and the United States have 
on this principle no justification for using, for the enforce¬ 
ment of their policies, any measures which are not equally 
open to weak governments such as those of Norway or 
Switzerland. 

I will give you an example of what I mean. Not long ago 
I was talking to a Swiss banker. He told me that he was 
being kept very busy just then. I asked him why, and he 
informed me that one of the smaller states of Europe had 
decided to pay the interest on its bonds not in sterling, as it 
had done hitherto according to its engagement to its credi¬ 
tors, but in French francs, and that consequently the Swiss 
authorities and certain other governments (he mentioned 
several smaller countries) were acting together on behalf of 
the bond-holders. 

‘What is our country doing?' I asked him. ‘Oh’, he 
replied, ‘I understand that in your case a suggestion of naval 
action has had the desired result; a special exception has 
been made for the British citizens holding those bonds. 
No further diplomacy will be needed.' 

That is a small instance, which may, moreover, not have 
been accurately reported to me. But it is suggestive, and, 
as I must hasten to add, parallel cases could be found in your 
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own record. I merely cite it to bring out the fact that, in the 
world as it now is, international economic relations are still 
often associated with force and prestige rather than with im¬ 
partial recognized rules of justice. 

In previous lectures I have generally suggested a watch¬ 
word for a policy before I have given you its details; there 
are two that I would put forward in this field. The first is 
economic disarmament —the applications to the economic 
sphere of the idea of military disarmament; and the second 
is international economic co-operation . If you abstain from 
setting your own special weapons in motion for your indi¬ 
vidual purposes you will naturally combine with others to 
use a common power for common ends. 

Let us define the problem a little more strictly. We will 
have to go over it very quickly because there is material 
enough for a whole course of lectures. The problem is 
really twofold. It has what I would call a static aspect and 
a dynamic aspect. The conflict of interest that we find be¬ 
tween the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’, between rich states 
and poor states, is based, firstly on unalterable facts, namely 
on the unequal and haphazard distribution of natural re¬ 
sources throughout the globe. Nature has been extremely 
capricious in the way in which she has distributed the 
world’s gold, silver, iron, copper, coal, oil, nitrates, and 
various other commodities of value, and disputes over these 
mineral deposits and over vegetable and other forms of 
wealth are as old as history and have led to innumerable 
wars. 

The first recorded trade expedition which found its way 
to England came from Tyre or Carthage; and it braved the 
journey not because Britain was a beautiful island and the 
Britons an attractive people, but because there was tin in 
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its south-western corner. Cornwall was the Mexico, the 
Mesopotamia, or any other happy hunting-ground of con¬ 
cession hunters you please, of that primitive age. 

The best way in which to survey the conflicts of interest 
in the modern world due to the distribution of its natural 
resources is simply to take an atlas of economic geography 
and to ponder over its pages. Just as before the war men 
used to study maps showing the distribution of nationalities 
in Central and Eastern Europe, so in this post-war age, 
when the causes of the war are rather economic than 
narrowly political, such maps as those published by the 
United States Geological Survey provide a key to much of 
what you read in the newspapers. 

That is what I would call the static side of the problem, 
but there is also the dynamic side. The ancient Greeks, or 
Egyptians, or Babylonians, when they conquered a gold 
deposit, simply annexed it and enjoyed it; they used it for 
personal adornment and in other visible ways. It did not 
enter into international relations, because trade was a small 
element in their lives. But to-day the world is dominated 
by forces set in motion by Western science and enterprise, 
and the result is that gold, tin, oil, and the rest are not simply 
things to be enjoyed, but things to be sold. They are the 
raw materials of manufacture. This has brought about 
what did not exist in olden times, an interdependence be¬ 
tween centres of manufacture and centres of raw material, 
between the big manufacturing plants of Europe and 
America and other parts of the world, rich in natural re¬ 
sources but as yet not fully equipped with the means of 
transforming these natural resources into finished articles. 

Through this interdependence each side has, as it were, 
given hostages to the other. Each has put itself in the 
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position of being unable to continue its normal existence 
without the co-operation of the other. 

You can realize this best if you study this dynamic 
problem, not in an atlas, but in a survey of the trade statistics 
of the world, paying especial attention to the volume and 
distribution of the foreign trade of the chief industrial 
countries. They will bring vividly before your mind the 
extent to which countries have become mutually inter¬ 
dependent by developing their industries. 

Such peoples, by industrializing themselves, have placed 
themselves in dependence upon foreign powers—upon 
states over which their governments have no direct political 
control. Moreover, this dependence affects all those who 
are engaged in the industrial process. It affects employers 
and working men alike. Neither of them, either together 
or by any power they can separately exercise, have any 
constitutional means, in our existing international system, 
for ensuring the continuance of the indispensable relation¬ 
ship of interdependence. If the foreign state where the 
cotton, or copper, or oil is situated chooses to use its political 
power, it can declare an embargo and ruin such of its 
foreign customers as it wishes. 

Previous to the Great War most modem peoples did not 
realize the extent to which they had given hostages to 
fortune—or, shall I say, hostages to normalcy—by the 
development of the industrial process and the vast increase 
of international trade. They assumed that trade would 
inevitably continue on the familiar lines; in Great Britain 
in particular, a continuance of these normal conditions and 
the maintenance of the pre-war economic equilibrium was 
the unspoken assumption behind the programme of all 
political parties. 
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The war revealed to us in a flash that there are political 
forces which cut across the economic process and make 
havoc of its delicate mechanism; and it has proved to us also 
that in these circumstances it is the rich hostage who suffers 
more than the poor hostage. 

The result has been to bring about a condition of per¬ 
manent economic insecurity, particularly in the manufac¬ 
turing countries. 

We have heard much talk of the insecurity of such coun¬ 
tries as France or Poland owing to their populations being 
afraid of armed invasion. But this economic insecurity, due 
to the fact that the industrial countries do not control the 
sources of their own manufactures, is just as serious and is 
a cause of just as much anxiety. That is what is meant 
by saying that Peace is the greatest British interest. But 
it is also the greatest interest of every industrial country, 
the greatest Swiss interest, the greatest Dutch interest, the 
greatest Swedish interest. Thus the view sometimes ex¬ 
pressed that capitalist society has an interest in making war 
is completely mistaken. It is true, of course, that there are 
always, in any society, certain elements which stand to 
benefit in their own particular interests by a war, provided 
they can keep such a war under their control and stop it at 
a certain point. I will give you an instance which by its very 
absurdity will serve to make my meaning clear. It is some¬ 
times asked how my country will ever repay its debt to 
yours. Well, there is a perfectly simple way in which we 
could repay our debt very rapidly, and that is by provoking 
you into a war with another first-class power, and then sell¬ 
ing you the munitions as you sold munitions to us. But if 
any government embarked on such a speculation, it would 
undoubtedly find that the process thus set in motion would 
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outrun its reckoning. The result would assuredly not 
correspond with the calculation. 

Under the pre-war political system states attempted in 
various ways to maintain their control over forces that they 
felt in an obscure way were vital to their own well-being. 
These attempts had one common characteristic; they pro¬ 
ceeded on the basis of independent action rather than of 
international co-operation. 

There was first an attempt to secure control over raw 
materials—the policy of ‘the place in the sun’. This in¬ 
volved the idea that every industrial country should have its 
own back garden, its own colonial area, and that in that 
colonial area it should find all the raw materials it needed in 
order to maintain its normal existence, so that each indus¬ 
trial country would be self-supporting and self-sufficient. 

The resultant policy was never logically worked out. It 
was impossible that it should be, because the colonial prizes 
were very unequally divided. The largest fell to Great 
Britain and France; next in the distribution came Germany, 
Portugal, Holland, and Belgium. All these, with the excep¬ 
tion of Germany, still hold possessions, and are therefore 
sometimes described by envious writers as the capitalist 
powers, in contrast with the proletarian powers who have 
been less fortunate in their access to the natural resources 
of industry. Thus to-day there are three proletarian great 
powers, Germany, Italy, and Japan. In spite of their pre¬ 
ponderant political position, these powers are in practically 
the same situation as smaller industrial countries like 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

These proletarian powers are very acutely aware of their 
situation, far more so than the populations of the rich 
powers choose to remember. The Italians in particular 
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have repeatedly drawn the attention of other peoples to the 
possible causes of war arising out of this unequal distribu¬ 
tion of colonial territory. For instance, the Italian Premier, 
in the parliamentary speech in which he discussed the 
Geneva Protocol, made a very frank allusion to the subject. 

‘We would have been quite ready to sign the Protocol’, he 
said, ‘if others had signed also, since we could not remain 
isolated in such a matter. But if we had signed we should have 
done so on condition of being given certain explanations, because 
if one really desires peace it is necessary to eliminate the causes 
of war. When, for example, a country is practising a policy of 
monopolizing raw materials it is creating causes of war.’ 

Thus the first attempt to deal with this problem was 
through the policy of ‘every country its own place under the 
sun’—a policy that necessarily left most industrial countries 
in the shade. 

The second method was by attempting to secure control 
over the markets in which the manufactured articles were 
sold. Some countries secured such markets in their own 
empires; others advocated and practised the policy of the 
open door. They adopted the policy not simply in the hope 
of being able to sell freely in colonial areas, but also in order 
to establish fair trading conditions in countries like China, 
which were not colonies but were nevertheless very impor¬ 
tant from the point of view of Western industrialism. The 
formula of the open door in that connexion did not mean 
that the country in question was free to open or close its 
own door; it meant that the door was to be kept open from 
the outside and kept open equally to all comers. 

There has, even in recent years, been a suggestion to 
apply outside pressure to the doors of countries in Central 
and Eastern Europe so as to make the markets of these 
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countries more accessible to the manufacturers of more 
highly developed countries. Mr. Keynes, for instance, in 
his Economic Consequences of the Peace , advocated a customs 
union in that area, heedless of the fact that the countries 
whose tariffs he proposed to abolish are independent 
sovereign states who have as much right to have fiscal 
policies of their own as the British Dominions. 

That policy, which would have excited the bitter opposi¬ 
tion of all the countries concerned, was pursued a little less 
openly at the Genoa Conference of 1922. It inevitably 
broke down because the public opinion in the countries 
concerned placed a higher value on their independence 
than on such material inducements as could be held out to 
them. 

The third method was that of securing control over the 
road between the raw material and the factory. Here we 
come to the great question of the economic significance 
of sea-power. As we have seen, British sea-power was 
exercised impartially and benevolently during the nine¬ 
teenth century. We did not employ it to promote our trade 
interests or to put impediments in the way of trade rivals. 
Nevertheless, we retained the power to do so, and the Ger¬ 
mans in particular were aware of it. During the generation 
previous to 1914 they were haunted by the offensive possi¬ 
bilities of sea-power. Sea-power for countries that do not 
possess it signifies nothing less than a standing veto, in the 
hands of a foreign power, over their economic activities. 
The effect of the use of this veto is stupendous. A blockade 
or an embargo in the modem world is something like a 
medieval interdict. It involves a complete excommunica¬ 
tion of a whole territory. No wonder that nations feel 
uneasy at being at the mercy of the great sea-powers, 

s 
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however liberal their policies and benevolent their inten¬ 
tions may be. 

The resulting situation is well summed up in a passage in 
a recent book by a thoughtful English writer, Mr. J. H. 
Oldham (Christianity and the Race Problem y p. 208), in 
which he tries to make clear to his readers how the problem 
of British or American sea-power appears to the non-sea- 
going peoples. After citing the familiar argument that 
Britain is absolutely dependent upon supplies from over¬ 
seas, even for the material of munitions in time of war, and 
that, without command of sea and air communications, she 
could only survive on such terms as more powerful nations 
might choose to dictate, 

‘the logic of this argument*, he continues, ‘will to a British 
mind appear unanswerable. But the impression which the 
passage would make on the mind of a German, a Swiss, an 
Italian, a Japanese, a Chinese, or an Indian would be very 
different. They know that they too are dependent on these 
vital necessities from overseas. But they do not have command 
over the seas. Without it, have they any alternative but to 
“survive on such terms as more powerful nations might choose 
to dictate” ? Is the actual experience likely to be more pleasing 
or tolerable to them than the prospect of it would be to 
Englishmen?’ 

Thus far Mr. Oldham’s reasoning, which I confess it 
seems to be impossible to evade. If we really commit our¬ 
selves to the principles of equal justice and of equal oppor¬ 
tunities for the weak and for the strong, we have to face this 
problem of sea-power and the exceptional advantages which 
it affords to certain states. 

The result of this situation and of the rather haphazard 
exercise of these policies that I have enumerated has been 
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twofold. It has intensified the competition between the 
strong and the weak; but it has also intensified the competi¬ 
tion between the strong and the strong. That makes the 
problem much more urgent. It is not now simply a question 
of Switzerland versus Great Britain. Switzerland could go 
on complaining for a very long time without bringing about a 
general coalition of the weaker states. But the urgency of the 
problem lies in the fact that in the effort to become self-sup¬ 
porting the strong powers are coming into conflict with one 
another. It is these conflicts that tend to make war inevitable. 

I will not enter into details; but you will remember that 
between 1919 and 1921 there was a great deal of recrimina¬ 
tion between your country and mine on the subject of oil. 
There was a dangerous situation due simply to the anxiety 
which we felt because we realized that we had not quite as 
much oil under the British flag or within assured reach of our 
shores as we needed in order to satisfy an old-fashioned 
sense of security. 

You will find fuller details on this subject ably set forth in 
the writings of Mr. W. S. Culbertson, late vice-chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, who has gone into 
this problem more fully, more courageously, and with a 
greater wealth of expert knowledge than any other English- 
speaking writer on either side of the Atlantic. 1 

I would also refer you to the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission’s own report on Colonial Tariff Policies , which is a 
mine of information on the way in which the various colo¬ 
nizing powers have dealt with what I have called their back 
gardens. 

1 See especially his International Economic Policies (Appleton, 1925) 
and his Foodstuffs and Raw Materials in the Commercial Policies of 
Nations (Philadelphia, 1924). 
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The general conclusion at which Mr. Culbertson arrives 
is so grave that I will cite it in his own words. 

‘If international economic relations are to remain unregu¬ 
lated’, he says, ‘if the security of each nation is to depend on its 
having political control of all the markets and sources of raw 
material that its economic life requires, this means war; first 
commercial war, then military war.’ 

To avert this conflict of economic policies and its inevit¬ 
able upshot in war is, I consider, a primary responsibility 
of the peoples of the British Commonwealth. Together they 
are responsible for the largest, the richest, the most wide¬ 
spread, and the most powerful political and economic society 
in the world. They have colonies in every continent; they 
have naval stations in every ocean, and they have financial 
and commercial connexions in all parts of the globe. The 
chief responsibility is upon them. It is not for me to say 
whether there is any responsibility on you also. 

Here again, just as in the question of race relations, our 
British tradition is progressive, idealistic, and international. 
In the nineteenth century we were pioneers in international 
economic policy. We adopted deliberately and in a deeply 
religious spirit—because it was a curious association of 
business and idealism—the policy which we believed was in 
the interest of mankind. We did pioneering work for the 
world. We did not do it as we are now asked to do it, with 
the world, because we are not accustomed to co-operate 
with other nations; but we did it for the world. We tried to 
make the world follow our example, and to some slight 
extent in the third quarter of the nineteenth century we 
succeeded. 

I think we succeeded to a greater extent than most 
historians recognize. I doubt, for instance, whether the 
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partition of Africa in the i88o’s would have been carried 
through without European complications had the situation 
at that time been what it was in 1914. In the i88o’s the free 
trade era was just passing, and the great conflicts of political 
interest over economic issues were still in their infancy. 
People were not yet thinking of economic policies in Dar¬ 
winian terms. 

The problem before the British peoples to-day is whether 
they are ready to adapt their idealistic tradition in commer¬ 
cial policy to the new situation which confronts us and to the 
new needs of the post-war world, or whether, on the other 
hand, just at the moment when the rest of the world is 
adopting methods of associated action, we will turn round 
and revert to the mercantilistic and monopolistic tradi¬ 
tions of our first Empire, as to which you gave us so rude 
a lesson. 

In this matter no compromise is possible. It is a definite 
choice that we have to make. There is no middle course 
between organizing a community in terms of peace and 
organizing it in terms of war. To attempt a middle course is 
merely to make yourself ridiculous. You might just as well 
half organize an army or half draw up a time table for a mili¬ 
tary movement. Either we are going to live the life of the 
Athenians or we are going to live the life of the Spartans and 
organize our whole economic system on a basis of perfect 
military security and perfect economic self-sufficiency. Or, 
to put it in terms of an earlier lecture, either we are going 
to believe in co-operative economic security, pooling our 
security economically as we are committed by the League of 
Nations to pooling it in the military and naval sphere—or 
we are thrown back on pursuing a completely independent 
policy, assuring security by our own unaided power, eked 
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out by precarious bargains with this or that nation based 

on an opportunist calculation of mutual advantage. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the traditions of our economic 
policy, and then we can see how we shall have to adapt it. It 
took some little time for us to digest the lesson you gave us 
at the end of the eighteenth century and to break with the 
old commercial system. But from i850to 1914 we practised 
an international economic policy based on the break-down 
of all barriers impeding free intercourse between traders of 
different nations. We believed that every nation ought to be 
allowed to produce that which it was best fitted to produce 
and to exchange its products freely in a sort of co-operative 
harmony—a harmony based not on a law or on inter-govern¬ 
mental relations, or on any kind of associated political 
action, but simply on the self-interest of the traders them¬ 
selves. The fundamental conception of the Manchester 
school was that of an harmonious world in which every¬ 
body pursued his own interest and by so doing contributed 
to the interest of others. 

These principles were crystallized in three policies which 
were, broadly speaking, the policies of Great Britain and the 
whole of our dependent Empire (I leave out the Dominions 
for the moment) during the period between 1850 and 1914. 
The first of those was free trade. 

By free trade I mean something quite definite. I mean 
customs duties for revenue only. I do not mean no customs 
duties at all. We have always had customs duties in Eng¬ 
land, and we have customs duties in our dependent colonies; 
many of them derive a large part of their revenue from 
customs duties. But those customs duties were imposed 
strictly for revenue and not for any protective purpose. 

Our second policy was the open door—that is to say, there 
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was to be no discrimination between a national and a non¬ 
national trading in our'Empire, either in respect to customs 
or in respect to shipping. We abolished the last vestiges of 
the Navigation Acts in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and since then British ports have been open on equal terms 
to the shipping of the world, whether ocean or coastwise. 

Our third policy was universal most-favoured-nation 
treatment—that is to say, not only no discrimination be¬ 
tween a British subject and a foreigner, but no discrimina¬ 
tion between one foreigner and another foreigner, or, as 
President Wilson put it in his third point, ‘equality of trade 
conditions’. One single rate, one single set of regulations, 
for everybody; no retaliation, no special bargains, no 
reciprocity, no preferences. 

The result of those three policies was that we opened up 
vast areas of the earth’s surface in the nineteenth century for 
the benefit of mankind. 

This suggests a question which I have often been asked in 
this country. ‘If you practise the universal open door’, you 
will ask, ‘if you developed Egypt, India, and other areas for 
the benefit of American, Swedish, Swiss, and Spanish mer¬ 
chants on equal terms with yourselves, what value is the 
Empire to you ? What economic advantage do you derive 
from it ?’ 

That is a question often put by reactionary British 
journals when they seek to alter our policy. The best answer 
I can give you is to refer you to the very able treatment 
of this subject by a distinguished American writer, Mr. 
George Louis Beer, whose premature death has been an 
irreparable loss to the scholarly study of international 
affairs. You will find in his book on The English-Speaking 
Peoples a chapter on the economic problem, with a very 
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careful discussion of the pros and cons, the assets and 
liabilities of British rule. 1 He points out that undoubtedly, 
although we drew no direct advantages either in tribute or 
trade preference from India or our Crown Colonies, never¬ 
theless there have been certain indirect advantages through 
Government contracts, through the fact that English is the 
prevailing language, and in other ways. He shows, how¬ 
ever, that there is another side to that—that we have certain 
liabilities, expenditures, and anxieties; and he concludes 
that ‘it is by no means clear that the economic advantage 
gained counterbalances the assumption of the added re¬ 
sponsibilities and concomitant expenses of administration 
and protection’. He supports his argument by some very 
interesting figures which indicate that, although British rule 
has led to a great increase of the total volume of trade in the 
dependent Empire, nevertheless, the increase in British 
trade has not been greater than that in non-British trade. 
In Egypt the proportion of British to non-British trade 
declined from 57 per cent, before the British occupation 
to 37 per cent, in 1913. In other words, we have benefited 
our own industries by opening up these countries and 
persuading the people to buy our products; but we have 
also provided equal benefits to manufacturers and traders 
of other lands. 

I must add a few words on this subject about the Domi¬ 
nions. The economic relations between Great Britain 
and the Dominions are wholly different from those be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the dependent Empire, because 
the Dominions are masters of their own fiscal policy while 
the dependent Empire is not. The Dominions have un¬ 
doubtedly given us certain trade advantages. They have 
1 pp. 221 ff. and notes on pp. 302-4. 
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given us a certain preference in their tariffs. It is true that 
they have put the interests of their own manufacturers first, 
but they have pulled some bricks out of the wall for our 
benefit. 

That is a departure in our favour from the traditional 
policy of Great Britain, the policy of universal most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment that I have just described. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that if they have 
given us something we have also given them a great deal, 
both in respect of defence and in another respect, which is 
often overlooked. I refer to cheap money. By the Colonial 
Stock Act passed in 1900 through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, we listed Colonial Government loans 
as trustee stock on the British market, and thus stimulated 
their sale in competition with ordinary British gilt-edged 
stock. The result of that is that a country like Southern 
Rhodesia, which, if it were outside the Empire, might find 
it difficult to borrow at easy rates, can raise money in Lon¬ 
don at 5 per cent., while a country like Czechoslovakia, 
which is in a far more advanced stage of economic develop¬ 
ment and has been wisely and prudently governed, has to 
pay 8 per cent. 

One further word on this topic. It follows, I think, from 
what I have said in my earlier lecture about the development 
of Dominion self-government, that the most satisfactory 
way of regulating trade relations between Great Britain 
and the Dominions is not through informal conferences but 
through regular commercial treaties. At present a great 
deal of confusion and heart-burning is caused by our habit 
of spontaneously making gifts to one another, the spon¬ 
taneous gift being really dependent on an unwritten under¬ 
standing that the other party is contemplating an equally 

T 
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spontaneous gift. Sometimes these spontaneities are inter¬ 
fered with by political changes and general elections, and 
then the result is unsatisfactory. If these matters were 
regulated by treaty, if Canada negotiated with Britain in 
exactly the same way as Portugal negotiates with Norway, 
it would be a great improvement. There is nothing dis¬ 
ruptive in taking these matters out of a sentimental atmo¬ 
sphere in which they are not at home and transferring them 
to a business atmosphere. As between individual Domi¬ 
nions themselves this method is already being adopted. 
The recent Trade Agreement negotiated between Canada 
and Australia is an instance in point. 

So far I have been describing our pre-war economic 
arrangements. The war brought about revolutionary 
changes in the whole situation. It revealed in a flash the 
significance of economic power and of sea-power, the im¬ 
portance of securing access to raw materials, and the over¬ 
whelming compulsion of blockade. It is sufficient to recall 
a single phrase once used by Lord Curzon about only one of 
the material factors involved: ‘The allies floated to victory 
on a sea of oil.’ The result was that we all began to study the 
economic conditions of security. We began to do so during 
the war at a time when defeatists in high places were con¬ 
templating the necessity of waging an economic war after 
the other war had ended in a stalemate. It was in this state of 
mind that the famous Paris Resolutions of 1916 were drawn 
up. They looked forward to the division of the world into 
two camps, each organized on a basis of self-sufficiency— 
or rather, the Allies were to organize for their own self- 
sufficiency, and the others were to continue in prison. 

The Paris Resolutions were inoperative because they 
were only to come into force in the event of an Allied failure. 
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But they had a considerable effect on British public opinion, 
and as a result the British Imperial Conference of 1917 com¬ 
mitted itself to a policy of economic self-sufficiency. The 
following are the terms of the resolution in question: 

‘The time has arrived when all possible encouragement 
should be given to the development of Imperial resources and 
especially to making the Empire independent of other countries 
in respect of food supplies, raw materials, and essential indus¬ 
tries. With these objects in view the Conference expresses 
itself in favour of the principle that each part of the Empire, 
having due regard for the interests of our Allies, shall give 
especially favourable treatment and facilities to the produce 
and manufacture of other parts.’ 

What is contemplated here, as you see, is a regular policy 
of Imperial preference, extending even to the non-self- 
governing part of the Empire, with the object of achieving 
economic security or the greatest possible measure of it. 

As is evident from the wording, the resolution was not 
clearly thought out. It embodied both an Imperial policy 
and an inter-allied policy, the Allies being put in as a side- 
issue in a subsidiary clause. Had it really been the object of 
the framers of the resolution that Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and others should be associated in one comprehen¬ 
sive economic system, the wording would have been very 
different. It was the Imperial side of the policy which was 
foremost in the minds of its framers, and it is this which has 
since been developed. 

Imperial self-sufficiency is not a practical policy. As I 
explained in the first lecture, the Dominions cherish and 
will assuredly not surrender their independence in matters 
of fiscal and economic policy. But even if they were willing 
to enter into a complete Imperial combination, a programme 
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of self-sufficiency would still remain nothing more than a 
mirage. The facts on this matter will be found summarized 
in the Final Report of the Dominions Royal Commission 
issued in 1917. It shows that there is hardly one really im¬ 
portant commodity in regard to which self-sufficiency is 
attainable. We have, it is true, over 60 per cent, of the 
world’s gold and some 45 per cent, of its wool; but, as 
against that, how much can we muster of the world’s 
copper or cotton ? And what of oil or nitrates or flax or silk ? 
We are as dependent on others for these as you in the United 
States are for tin and rubber. 

But the policy of Imperial self-sufficiency is not only im¬ 
practicable: it is also very reactionary. It involves the 
staking out of a vast economic empire, or, to use President 
Wilson’s phrase—a 'selfish economic league’—compared 
with which the Berlin-Bagdad scheme of the Germans 
would be a plaything. And it would be an economic empire 
in which the several parts would be subordinated in their 
development to the political needs of the whole, and un¬ 
doubtedly also to the needs of the predominant partner. 
Everybody knows that the Berlin-Bagdad plan did not in¬ 
volve an equal relationship between Germany and Turkey 
or Germany and Bulgaria. The Bulgars and the Turks were 
to be the hewers of wood and the drawers of water for the 
German capitalists and working men. So it would be in any 
similar policy worked out between Great Britain and the 
less industrialized communities of the Commonwealth. 

Moreover, it follows, from what have hitherto been the 
accepted principles of the Commonwealth, that the nickel of 
Canada belongs to Canada, the wool of Australia to Austra¬ 
lia, and the palm-oil of Nigeria to Nigeria, either to be freely 
administered by their inhabitants or, if, as in the case of 
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Nigeria, they cannot yet administer their resources for 
themselves, to be administered on their behalf. 

This ill-conceived new programme on Berlin-Bagdad 
lines has already resulted in the reversal of our traditional 
British policy in three directions. 

Firstly, we have introduced into our British budget 
preferential rates on products not only from the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions, but also from the dependent Empire. Tea 
from Ceylon, for instance, comes in cheaper than Chinese 
tea, and sugar from Mauritius than American sugar. This 
is a reversion to eighteenth-century policy. It may be said 
in extenuation that our list of dutiable articles is very small 
and that all parties in Great Britain have pledged themselves 
not to enlarge the existing list of duties on foodstuffs. 
Nevertheless the principle involved is of vital importance. 

Secondly, we have reintroduced preferential duties in our 
Crown Colonies. That is to say, we have abandoned in 
principle the policy of the open door in the dependent 
Empire. Since 1919, in particular, numerous differential 
import and export duties have been imposed. Little atten¬ 
tion has been paid to this matter except by those whose 
trade interests are directly affected by it—a class not un¬ 
represented in the United States. Its broader implications 
seem to have generally passed unnoticed. That the policy 
has not been adopted in a fit of absence of mind is, however, 
clear from a statement made by the Governor of Jamaica, 
who must have been expounding the policy of the home 
authorities. That personage declared in 1920, in an official 
address, that the ‘Imperial principle is that you should not 
be obliged to impose any duties except those which suit the 
local interests of the colony, but that where duties are imposed 
preference should be given to goods of Imperial origin \ 
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The concluding words in this statement, if logically 
applied, involve an abandonment of the open-door policy 
consistently followed in the dependent Empire since 1850 . 
It is certain that the British people have never sanctioned 
this radical departure from a sound tradition, and it is al¬ 
most equally certain that they would not do so if the issue 
were squarely laid before them. The fact remains, however, 
that twenty-four colonies, most of them indeed of minor 
importance, have adopted differential import and export 
duties and that between 5 and 6 per cent, of the total trade of 
the Crown Colonies and India has been affected by it. 

More important are the differential export duties; these 
include duties on tin from the Malay states and from 
Nigeria. A differential duty on hides and skins was imposed 
by the Indian Government but was subsequently repealed. 1 

Thirdly, there is the policy of direct Government invest¬ 
ment in the provision of certain raw materials and essential 
services. The first instance of this socialistic procedure was 
the purchase by the British Government of the Khedive of 
Egypt’s shares in the Suez Canal Company. We considered 
the canal to be performing an essential service in the main¬ 
tenance of British ocean communications. 2 Let me add, 

1 See Appendix. 

2 1934. A recent examination of the facts has shown that the 
‘socialism* referred to above has been of a rather narrow or short¬ 
sighted type. The Suez Canal Company has in fact been more con¬ 
cerned with earning dividends than in providing an essential service 
at the cheapest rate compatible with efficiency. See The Suez Canal: 
its past, present and future , by Sir Arnold T. Wilson (London, 1933), 
who points out that the Suez Canal dues were higher than those of the 
Panama Canal (a government enterprise) by more than 25 per cent, per 
ton of shipping passing and by about 30 per cent, per ton of cargo 
carried, in spite of the fact that the Panama Canal cost zi times more 
to build and that ‘the cost of maintenance and operation is in about 
the same proportion*. The salary of the governor of the Panama Canal 
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however, that the political status of the canal is not affected 
by the ownership of the shares, but is regulated by a special 
international convention. Another instance of the same 
order was the purchase in 1914 by the British Government of 
the controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
whose deposits are within easy reach of the Persian Gulf. 
An attempt to make a somewhat similar arrangement for the 
Mosul oil fields, with France as a joint partner, which was 
projected at the San Remo conference in 1921, was defeated 
by the defenders of the open door. There have been one or 
two other recent instances of direct Government invest¬ 
ment, notably in the development of cotton-growing within 
the Empire. 1 

zone is less than that of any of the thirty-two directors of the Suez 
Canal. Of these latter, twenty-one are French citizens, ten British 
(three of them nominated by the British Government) and one Dutch. 
The cost of the 176,602 shares bought from the Khedive in 1875 was 
£3.976,580. Between 1876 and 1932 the British Government received 
in dividends and interest the sum of £43,206,683. But most of this 
was earned on dues paid by British shipping. 

1 In this connexion a word must be added on another and even more 
disquieting recent development in British commercial policy, although 
it lies outside the strict limits of the Imperial self-sufficiency pro¬ 
gramme discussed in the text. I refer to the ‘valorization* schemes, 
subsidies and other governmental support, open or concealed, given to 
British financial interests concerned with the marketing of essential raw 
materials and foodstuffs. Though the details are not easily ascertain¬ 
able, it seems clear that this type of procedure is becoming an increas¬ 
ingly important consideration in the minds of some of those most 
closely concerned with the framing of British commercial policy. Thus 
a leading British financial authority, consulted recently by a German 
economist as to how Great Britain was preparing to face the indus¬ 
trial competition of the United States, is quoted as replying: ‘For us 
American competition is not a problem of the first importance. We are 
making larger profits this year (1925) out of four or five raw materials, 
notably rubber, than out of all our industries put together.* This state¬ 
ment (which I take from a volume entitled Present Tendencies in Inter¬ 
national Trade t essays collected by the Berlin Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce, Berlin, 1926), whether exaggerated or not, is alarming 
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All these expedients and a few more that could be men¬ 
tioned, such as the subsidies given to so-called key-indus¬ 
tries, are not in themselves of much consequence They 
represent a timid and ill-thought-out attempt to attain 
security by means of economic self-sufficiency. But the 
means adopted are so grotesquely out of proportion to the 
end proposed that the absurdity of the policy must soon 
become evident. For the people of Great Britain will never 
face the logic of a real policy of self-sufficiency with its 
Spartan consequences. It is only a question of time before 
the present tide is reversed and the current sets in the 
opposite direction. 

The true policy for the British Commonwealth is the 
policy of international economic co-operation. 

What does that mean in the concrete ? It does not mean 
free trade. Free trade is a purely domestic question. The 
fact that free trade is generally regarded as a wise policy for 
the island of Great Britain has no bearing whatsoever on 
imperial policy, still less on the policy of Canada or of India. 
Free Trade versus Protection is an issue to be decided 
according to the needs and problems of each particular 
community. As Protectionism happens to be the prevalent 
creed in the self-governing communities of the Common- 

in its tenor, both from the national and the international point of view. 
Nationally, because it would seem that our financial leaders are con¬ 
tent to let us drift into a policy comparable with that which proved so 
ruinous to Spain three or four centuries ago. Internationally, because 
subsidies and valorization schemes inevitably breed their like in other 
countries and poison the international atmosphere. According to a 
recent official estimate in the United States, some seventy commodi¬ 
ties are each controlled by one or more countries and hence might 
easily be * valorized*, 1934. I leave this note unchanged, although, in 
the light of experience, the warning is no longer needed. A good 
account of the principal valorization schemes and of their outcome is to 
be found in the Survey of International Affairs for 1930, pp. 470 ff. 
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wealth, it will not be surprising if the British Empire, as its 
Dominions increase in number, includes an increasing con¬ 
tingent of protectionist units. Some day fashion may change 
and people may consider King David the shepherd to be a 
higher specimen of humanity than the manufacturer and 
the factory mechanic. If so, protectionist policies may pass 
away; but at present the tendencies in this direction, though 
they undoubtedly exist, have not yet strongly asserted 
themselves. 

The line of advance, then, is not through concentration 
on Free Trade or the mere removal of economic barriers. 
What is needed is concerted action to work out a programme 
of economic disarmament in the many fields which economic 
militarism has invaded. The natural method is a World 
Economic Conference based on the commercial policy 
agreed upon by the members of the League in the Covenant. 
Article XXIII (e) of the Covenant binds the members to 
‘make provision to secure and maintain freedom of com¬ 
munication and of transit and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all members of the League'. Such a policy 
cannot, of course, be reconciled with that of economic self- 
sufficiency, and a League Conference must necessarily 
crystallize opposition against policies which have hitherto 
passed unchallenged simply because they have never been 
considered in their broader bearings. 

Such a Conference was decided on by the League 
Assembly in September 1925 and, after careful preparation, 
it finally met in May 1927. Fifty countries were repre¬ 
sented, including non-members of the League such as 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., Turkey, and Egypt, as 
well as various important international organizations, and 
the work was divided between three Committees, dealing 

u 
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respectively with Trade, Industry, and Agriculture. This is 
not the place in which to review in detail the work of the 
Conference. 1 One important result, as suggested in the final 
resolution, should be the strengthening of the permanent 
economic organization of the League by widening the basis 
of its membership and increasing its authority and inde¬ 
pendence. What is needed, here as in the other sphere of 
disarmament, is a permanent body continuously reviewing 
the field and applying an international criterion to prob¬ 
lems as they come before it. ‘No task is more urgent or 
more vital', as the Report of the Conference observes, 
‘than that of securing agreement on certain principles of 
policy which are necessary in the interests of future peace. 
And there is perhaps no question which, in comparison 
with its intrinsic importance, has had so little careful and 
collective deliberation.’ It is, in fact, an immense task to 
work out the principles and practice of fair dealing be¬ 
tween nations, based on the conception of international 
social justice. 

It is significant that the Resolution pledging the Con¬ 
ference to this policy was moved by a member of the British 
delegation. It is a task in which Britain is specially called 
to take a leading role, not only because ‘Peace is the greatest 
British interest’, but because we are, by tradition, the 
pioneers in commercial and industrial relationships. We 
were the first to see the possibilities of the great industrial 
revolution a hundred and fifty years ago. We should be the 
first also in this post-war era to see the possibilities of inter¬ 
national economic co-operation, which involves nothing 
less than a change of outlook in the whole management of 
the public affairs of the world. 

1 See Appendix for extracts from the Final Report. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE TO LECTURE IV 

The problem discussed in this lecture has been very much 
in evidence since the second edition of this book was published 
seven years ago. During this period, notably since 1929, the 
movement commonly characterized as 'economic nationalism* 
has manifested a rapid and powerful development, so that ten¬ 
dencies which had before been more or less latent can now be 
observed in active operation in almost every part of the world. 
This has in no way invalidated—indeed it has confirmed—the 
analysis of the permanent issues involved: still less has it 
affected the argument in favour of international economic co¬ 
operation to which the analysis led up. But the application 
of the principles outlined undoubtedly requires to be modified 
in the light of the changed circumstances. It has therefore 
seemed better to leave the earlier text unaltered, except for a 
few small corrections, and to add an explanatory comment in 
the form of a Note. 

The argument of the lecture may be re-stated summarily in 
the following propositions: 

1. The problem of international economic relations, which 
is one of the three standing causes of war in the world, arises 
mainly through the economic inequality between states . 

2. The latent conflict thus involved between 'possessing* 
and 'proletarian* states was held in check during the free trade 
period of the nineteenth century and, to some extent, up to 
1914. It has become much more acute since the war, which 
brought the age of what may be called 'private internationalism’ 
to an abrupt close and thus raised the problem of economic 
insecurity in an acute form. This is felt particularly by indus¬ 
trial states which have become dependent for their continued 
prosperity, and indeed their existence, upon the steady supply 
of foodstuffs and raw materials from overseas. 

3. This has led to a new realization of the importance of sea- 
power. It is now recognized, as it was not before 1914, as 
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exercising a potential stranglehold over the life of the industrial 
peoples. 

4. In these circumstances it is urgently necessary: 

(i) to restore security, or what the business world calls 
‘confidence’, by insuring the peoples, and especially the indus¬ 
trial peoples, against the arbitrary use of sea-power and 

(ii) within the framework of security thus created, to begin 
to work out a system, or set of public rules, for fair dealing in 
the economic field. 

5. This situation involves a challenge to British leadership 
and calls for a readjustment of the traditional naval and com¬ 
mercial policy of Great Britain, as the guardian of freedom, in 
the interests of international economic co-operation. 

6. An opportunity for such leadership is provided by the 
Conference and Committee system of the League of Nations. 

Before discussing the application of these ideas in the light 
of the altered circumstances a brief theoretical comment will 
perhaps be in place. 

The position taken up in the lecture is neither that of the 
orthodox Socialist nor that of the orthodox Liberal, in the 
economic sense of that term. 

The orthodox Socialist does not regard the international 
economic problem as essentially a problem between rich and 
poor states . For him it is a problem between classes . In so far 
as state policy enters into it, it is because, in his view, states 
operate as the instruments or puppets of class-interests. What 
appears to be a political motive, the ambition or the struggle 
for life of a poor state , of a Germany, an Italy, or a Japan, is 
really only an economic motive, the desire for profit on the part 
of some particular interest or group of interests. 

The orthodox Liberal, on the other hand, does not look for¬ 
ward to the working out of a system of fair dealing, or economic 
regulation, between states . On the contrary, he wishes to mini¬ 
mize the intervention of governments and governmental agencies 
in the economic process. All that he would ask from individual 
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governments, or from governments acting together through the 
League of Nations, is that they should pass self-denying ordi¬ 
nances with the object of ‘hindering hindrances’ to the natural 
and healthy flow of private enterprise. 

Recent developments would seem to show that neither the 
Socialist nor the Liberal view is a true analysis of the forces at 
work and of the problem which thus confronts the post-war 
world. 

Let us take first the Socialist contention. 

It is not denied that particular business groups, animated by 
the motive of profit, have exercised an important influence on 
the policy of particular states both great and small. But no one 
who has followed with unprejudiced eyes the course of events 
throughout the world since the war, whether in Europe, North 
America, or the Far East, where the political and economic 
power of our planet is concentrated, can doubt that it is political 
rather than economic forces that have been by far the most 
instrumental in shaping policy and influencing the movement 
of events. 

It is important to avoid all misunderstanding as to the mean¬ 
ing of these two terms. 

Politics is the conduct of public affairs. Economics is the 
conduct of certain private affairs—the supply of certain goods 
and services. The political system is a system which revolves 
round the notion of power. The economic system is a system 
which revolves round the notion of profit . Government is the 
use of power, whether it be used well or ill. Business is making 
an enterprise pay, whether what is supplied truly enriches the 
community or not. A government without power ceases to be 
a government. A business carried on at a loss ceases to be a 
business: it becomes, as the saying goes, ‘uneconomic’. The 
distinction between the two realms is indeed, thus stated, so 
self-evident that it might seem a platitude to set it forth. 

Yet current writing and discussion reveal that there is 
much confusion of thought on the subject. Indeed the word 
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‘economic* is frequently used to denote what has been defined as 
‘political* in the preceding paragraph. Thus it is now commonly 
said that the Great War was due to ‘economic* causes. Some 
of those who hold this view boldly assert that the clash of 
policies out of which the war resulted was simply a clash of 
profit-seeking business groups, who were able to use the govern¬ 
ments of the Great Powers as their instruments. This is bad 
history, but it is a correct use of the term ‘economic*. Others, 
however, define the so-called economic causes of the war as 
consisting in ‘economic imperialism* which, to quote one writer, 
‘is the necessary result of competition for trade between states 
equipped with the modern industrial technique*. A competi¬ 
tion between states is not a competition for profit but a competi¬ 
tion for power: or, to be exact, in so far as it is a competition 
for trade and the profits resulting to the country from such trade, 
it is because these profits can be used to build up power: they 
are a form of armament. Thus such ‘imperialism* is really 
political, not economic. It may be economic in form, as other 
kinds of state power are naval or military in form; but to de¬ 
scribe the origins of the war as economic because competition 
between states assumed this among other forms is to confuse 
the instrument with the driving force or motive behind its use. 
A similar confusion of thought is frequently found in the dis¬ 
cussion of the problem of armaments. 

There is an historical reason for the misunderstanding about 
the use of the term ‘economic*. It is due to the fact that during 
the last fifty years, as contrasted with the situation during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, politics have become 
increasingly concerned with the control of the economic pro¬ 
cess. Business and politics, which used to revolve in separate 
orbits, corresponding to their separate motives and techniques, 
have now been drawn closely together. For good or for ill, the 
statesman, who is the wielder of power, is constantly interfering 
with the business man, who is the maker of profits. Public 
power is brought to bear upon private profit. This was always 
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so to a limited extent even in the hey-day of nineteenth-century 
non-interference, as, for instance, in the field of taxation and 
currency; but issues connected with the economic process now 
cover the greater part of the field of politics. These issues are 
naturally often described as ‘economic' because their subject- 
matter (such as unemployment or tariffs) is economic. But the 
action taken in regard to them, whether wise or unwise, is not 
truly ‘economic’ at all. It is ‘political’. That is to say, it is an 
exercise of public power with some public object in view, not 
(except under Chartered Company government or conditions 
resembling it) the running of a business enterprise with private 
profit, or at least ‘making both ends meet’, in view. 

Now it is clear that in this sense, which it is submitted is the 
correct sense, the driving force in the post-war world has been 
political and not, as the Socialist contends, economic. The 
measures taken to deal with the great economic crisis in which 
the world has been plunged since 1929 have been political, 
not economic: they have been an assertion of the public power, 
to an extent unexampled in modern times, over private enter¬ 
prise. ‘Economic nationalism’, however we may judge its indi¬ 
vidual manifestations, is a political phenomenon. 

It is not difficult to see why the world has been confronted 
with this phenomenon. It is the direct result of the war. ‘The 
war’, it has recently been remarked, ‘has created an economic 
situation which simply cannot be mastered without the aid and 
intervention of the state. The states, and they alone, were able 
gradually to reconstitute the world-markets, which had been 
destroyed by political events and not by any economic crisis. 
The emergency bridges which had to be built across the trenches 
isolating one blockaded country from another were built by the 
states. The international debts represented in the main an ac¬ 
cumulation of political debts. The freedom of men, goods, and 
capital destroyed by the war has not been restored to this day.' 1 

1 ‘Politics versus Economics', by Gustav Stolper, in Foreign Affairs , 
April 1934, P- 365 - 
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The breakdown of the old pre-war private internationalism 
could not be more succinctly described. It is clear that we are 
in a period where, for good or for evil, politics are in the saddle. 

Politics were, of course, in the saddle before the war also. 
It was, indeed, ‘Power-politics’ and not the profit-motive which 
brought the war about. Neither the issue between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia in the Balkans, nor that between Germany 
and France, nor that between Germany and Great Britain, nor 
that between Italy and Austria-Hungary, was economic. In 
each case the driving force was ‘power-political’. To attempt 
to make history, whether before or since 1914, conform to 
orthodox Socialist canons is simply to perpetuate intellectual 
confusion and so to delay, and perhaps make impossible, the 
solution of the crisis in the only way in which it can be solved, 
by co-operation between governments determined to use their 
power in the interests of human welfare. 

After this analysis it is perhaps unnecessary to say much about 
the Liberal thesis. It is clear that, for the time being, economic 
Liberalism, to which the world owed so much of its increase 
of well-being in the nineteenth century, is not a pioneering force 
in the world. Its initiative has been blunted and many of those 
who a generation or more ago would have been its most active 
practitioners have now ceased to be entrepreneurs or real 
business men and have become something more akin to admini¬ 
strators, whether in public or private employment—often rely¬ 
ing upon the taxpayer rather than upon their own business 
qualities ‘to make both ends meet’. 

Present-day Liberals indeed, more clear-sighted than their 
Socialist colleagues, do not pretend that the world is moving 
forward just now as their predecessors had led them to expect. 
They readily admit that it is not. But they claim that their 
analysis of the economic process still remains valid, even though 
its working is interfered with by the perversity of governments 
and peoples. Not even dictators, they claim, can make water 
run uphill or compel consumers to buy what they do not want. 
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But if Liberals are candid in admitting their present impo¬ 
tence, they have not always been equally ready to recognize 
the opportunities arising out of the numerous points of contact 
between statesmanship and business. A regime of international 
economic co-operation, for instance, implies much more than 
the mere provision of security against aggression and of liberty 
for business enterprise across state frontiers. This would be 
simply a reproduction on an extended scale of the old ‘police- 
state*. It implies also what has come to be known as ‘planning* 
—that is, a systematic long-range policy for adjusting the eco¬ 
nomic process not merely to the needs of individual consumers 
but to the social needs of the community. Social needs cannot 
be ascertained simply by what some Liberal writers call the 
plebiscite of the purchasing public, in which ‘every penny 
represents a ballot*. That is not the only way, or the best way, 
of ‘giving the public what it wants’. The most important ‘ser¬ 
vices’ in the modern community have long been recognized as 
falling outside the sphere of ‘business enterprise* and within 
that of the public authority. In this intermediate zone between 
pure government and pure business there is fruitful ground for 
co-operation between the political mind and the business mind, 
between the statesman and the entrepreneur . This is as true 
internationally (and, it may be added, imperially) as within the 
individual political community. As has been noted above, enter¬ 
prises like the Suez and Panama Canals, which are providing 
an indispensable service for the world as a whole, are examples 
of the adaptation of governmental policy, in the international 
sphere, to recognized public needs. If these two canals did not 
exist, it would be for an international authority to plan them 
as part of a system of up-to-date world-economic co-operation. 
And, as Mr.H.G. Wells amongst others is constantly reminding 
us, there are many similar large-scale needs which an intelligent 
planning authority would hasten to satisfy. 

It was towards concerted action of this kind, by agreement 
between the governments, that those who sponsored the two 

x 
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World-Economic Conferences of 1927 and 1933 looked forward. 
Why have their results proved so disappointing ? 

Was it because there was something inherent in the ‘capitalist 
system’, that is, in the methods by which most business enter¬ 
prises are still carried on, which made co-operation between the 
states represented at these Conferences impossible? Clearly 
not: for the business community, through its representative 
professional organizations, such as the International Chamber 
of Commerce, was whole-heartedly in support of action along 
the lines of the Conference programme, as indeed those bodies 
have shown by the whole course of their policy since the close 
of the war. Moreover, the willingness of the one orthodox 
socialist government in the world of to-day, that of Soviet Russia, 
to co-operate in a constructive spirit with the economic work of 
the League of Nations and of the two Conferences shows that, 
whilst disapproving of the methods of private capitalist enter¬ 
prise, it does not regard them as an insuperable obstacle to 
international economic co-operation. For the governments have 
the power, if they are willing to act together for that purpose, to 
control capitalist activity and thus to curb it whenever, as in the 
case of the traffic in arms and of the raw materials of munitions, 
it involves a danger to peace or to good international relations. 

No, the real obstacle to international economic co-operation 
is to be found, not in the economic field, but in the political 
field. It lies in the survival of power-politics, intensified by the 
strategic lessons of the war, revealing, as they did, the impor¬ 
tance of the economic factors in armament. If governments are 
bent on using their power for purposes of their own aggrandize¬ 
ment, rather than for the welfare of their own and other peoples, 
co-operation, whether economic or political, is rendered impos¬ 
sible. Under such conditions an international economic con¬ 
ference may conceivably produce certain limited results in the 
form of diplomatic bargains in which each party gains some¬ 
thing that it considers a useful addition to its own power. But 
no real planning for world-welfare is possible. 
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In this connexion it is interesting to compare the World 
Economic Conference of 1933 with the Ottawa Conference of 
1932. The Ottawa Conference led to certain definite results 
embodied in a series of agreements. These agreements were 
strictly business arrangements. They were not arrived at with¬ 
out a process of very strenuous bargaining. But this bargaining 
was carried on in a business spirit. It was not a diplomatic 
tussle in which power was being weighed in the balances. And, 
retrospectively, its results are being measured by its influence 
on the flow of trade, not by calculations as to whether this or 
that member of the Commonwealth has gained in political 
power, or in command over resources needed for war. 

The reason for this, of course, is that the Ottawa Conference 
was a Conference between governments which are able to plan 
in the economic field because they are not involved in a mutual 
competition for power. Power-politics play no part in British 
Commonwealth relations. They only enter in when its different 
members come together in a political Conference to discuss their 
common relations with the outside world. The Commonwealth 
is a Realm of Law within which war between one part and 
another is unthinkable. Despite the fact, therefore, that it com¬ 
prises a number of peoples who are completely independent in 
the framing of their policies, it forms a political unity. 

Thus when its members met together at Ottawa to discuss 
mutual business they could do so unhampered by ulterior 
motives. The measures adopted may or may not have been the 
wisest possible, judged by the object which each government 
had in view, the welfare of its own people. But, in so far as 
mistakes were made, they were genuine mistakes of economic 
or social policy, not concessions to power-politics at the expense 
of social welfare. 

In the field of international economic relations the atmosphere 
is wholly different. Here the scales of power are still employed 
in the negotiation of economic issues, whether it be a question 
of currency, or capital investment, or tariffs, or migration. So 
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long as that is so, although some progress may be made on 
details, it will be impossible for the governments to act together 
in establishing those ‘principles’ for the ordering of the busi¬ 
ness life of the world to which the first League Conference 
looked forward. 1 

Thus it is power-politics which is impeding the restora¬ 
tion of world-prosperity. Power-politics is the root-cause, the 
ramifications of which can be traced in the various forms of 
‘economic nationalism’ or non-co-operative policy which this 
or that expert has fixed upon as the chief source of the world’s 
economic troubles. If power-politics could be eliminated, there 
could be an Ottawa Conference on a world scale—a World 
Economic Conference within a Realm of Law. No doubt such 
a Conference would have its troubles. But it would be face to 
face with real world-economic problems, not with political 
problems disguised in economic trappings. 

Why does the influence of power-politics persist in inter¬ 
national economic relations? The answer has already been 
suggested on an earlier page. It is because it still persists in 
the field of pure politics, in other words, because the prob¬ 
lem of security still remains unsolved. If the Great Powers 
were willing to unite to make the whole world a Realm of 
Law, as it was hoped and expected in 1919 that they would, 
the economic situation would very soon be transformed. The 
present state of ‘poverty amid plenty’ would be brought to an 
end: for, as we saw on an earlier page, it is the Powers and the 
Powers alone who can ‘reconstitute the world-markets’ which 
have been ‘destroyed by political events’ of which the economic 
crisis is only an expression. 

The history of the last few years, both in Europe and in the 
Far East, has shown us that the spirit of power-politics still has 
a strong hold on certain peoples, or, at least, on their present 
rulers. It is therefore unhappily impossible to look to them for 

1 See Resolution on Economic Tendencies affecting the peace of the 
world, quoted on pp. 163-4 below. 
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co-operation in policies of economic co-operation. They do not 
understand either the noun or the adjective. Economics for 
them is a means of increasing state power, a form of armament; 
and co-operation, in so far as they are willing to consider it, is 
merely thought of as a form of old-fashioned alliance, a com¬ 
bination of power against some other mass of power. Thus the 
policy of world-economic co-operation is temporarily blocked. 

Does that mean that no progress is possible? By no means. 
Fortunately the non-co-operative Powers are not the principal 
Powers. They are neither in control of the world’s chief re¬ 
sources nor of the world’s chief communications. They com¬ 
mand only a limited range of sea-power. Thus their defection 
from the effort at world-economic co-operation need not be 
fatal. The rest of the world is strong enough and large enough 
to go on without them until they are ready to join it. 

What does this involve ? Two things. Firstly, the establish¬ 
ment of security from outside attack by land, sea, or air within 
the area for which international economic planning is projected. 
Enough has been said on previous pages as to the means avail¬ 
able for this. The so-called economic weapon, with sea-power 
to back it up, if necessary, affords sufficient protection—not 
indeed against a sudden frenzied coup, but certainly against 
the overmastering of the co-operating group as a whole. 

Secondly, it involves the conscious adoption of welfare, 
rather than power, as the guiding motive in the policies of the 
co-operating states. Governments and peoples have been reluc¬ 
tant to do this hitherto because they have naturally feared that 
to pursue welfare at the cost of national strength would expose 
them to attack, as has so often happened in the past, from bar¬ 
barians with lower standards. But with the danger from outside 
removed, as it can be removed, by co-operation in international 
defence, the way is clear for policies of social justice designed to 
mitigate existing inequalities between rich and poor communities. 

Such policies can take various forms. Liberals of the old 
school will maintain that the nineteenth century affords many 
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examples of poor and backward countries being enriched by 
the energy and initiative of pioneers, whether investors or 
settlers, from richer regions. Others will lay more stress on 
deliberate governmental action, of which the history of the 
British Empire affords many examples. There is room also 
for difference of opinion as to whether co-operation between 
the welfare-states should proceed generally upon uniform lines 
—as, for instance, by the maintenance of the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause—or whether, as recent experience seems to suggest, 
a more elastic system of bilateral negotiations is preferable, at 
least for commercial relations. To pursue these questions would 
be to go beyond the framework of this book. It is enough 
to say that in promoting economic co-operation between wel¬ 
fare states and, in particular, co-operation with the greatest of 
these outside the British Empire, the United States, the British 
peoples will be affirming their fidelity, under the altered cir¬ 
cumstances, to their finest tradition in international economic 
policy. For, as events have fallen out, there is no other way 
open by which we can hope to make a contribution to world- 
welfare in the twentieth century comparable to that made by 
the pioneers of Free Trade in the nineteenth. 

APPENDIX TO LECTURE IV 

I. Extract from the Report of the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission on Colonial Tariff Policies , Washington , 1922, 
pp. 38 ,570 and 36. Revised up to June 1927. 

Between i860 and 1919 Great Britain maintained the Open 
Door in India and in the Crown Colonies generally, with either 
Free Trade or low tariffs for revenue only. In this period no 
British dependent colony had a general system of preferential 
rates; 1 but ten of the West Indian tariff schedules already 

1 The only exceptions were the South African dependencies, which 
are outside of the self-governing Union of South Africa but within the 
South African Customs Union, and the Cook Islands, governed by 
New Zealand. British possessions in South Africa have the prefer- 
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contained preferential rates upon a fairly extensive but by no 
means complete list of Canadian and British goods. 1 Previous 
to 1919 there was also a preferential export duty upon tin ore ex¬ 
ported from the Federated Malay States. Beginning with Sep¬ 
tember 1919, the British market has given a special preference 
to colonial imports, and this may be described as a general 
system of preference, since it extends to all of the articles duti¬ 
able under the British tariff. But it must be noted that the 
British tariff before the war was limited to sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, tobacco, liquors, dried fruit, gasoline, and a few lesser 
items, and that only a few manufactured articles were added 
during the war. The British Government accepted this prefer¬ 
ential principle as applicable to the whole Empire, and during 
1919-27 there has been a considerable extension of differential 
tariffs in the dependent colonies and India. In these years com¬ 
plete preferential import schedules have been adopted or ex¬ 
tended by all the tariff divisions of the West Indies, and the 
amount of the preferentials has been increased; a complete 
system of preferences has been introduced in Cyprus, Fiji, and 
Mauritius; a differential export duty has been imposed upon 
tin ore exported from Nigeria, and a preferential duty on im¬ 
ported steel has been imposed in India (1927). 2 There are thus, 

ential tariff of the South African Customs Union, with the exception 
of Rhodesia, part of which lies within the basin of the Congo, where 
treaty provisions require the open door, and the rest of which is subject 
to the provisions of the charter of Rhodesia, which limits the rates 
leviable upon British goods and thus in effect requires preferences 
greater than those of the Union. These possessions are treated in this 
report as dependencies of the Dominions rather than of the Crown 
Colonies of Great Britain, since with the partial exception of Rhodesia 
their tariff policy is determined by the Dominions. 

1 These rates were the result of the negotiations with Canada in 
1912. The list contained forty-seven items and the reductions were 
generally 20 per cent, of the duty ordinarily levied. 

2 Differential export duties were imposed for a short time, but subse¬ 
quently repealed, on raw hides and skins exported from India and on 
palm kernels exported from Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and 
Gambia. 
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in addition to the self-governing Dominions and the possessions 
dependent upon or intimately associated with them, 24 tariff 
jurisdictions among the British Crown colonies, including India, 
which now have more or less extensive differential duties—20 
(India, 1 Cyprus, Fiji, Mauritius, and 16 in the West Indies) 
have more or less complete schedules of differential import 
duties, and 4 Federated Malay States have differential export 
duties upon not more than two articles each. But, since only 
about five per cent. 2 of the total trade of the British Crown 
Colonies and India is affected by these differential duties, the 
open door is still the policy prevailing in the dependencies of 
Great Britain. . . . While the differential duties at present are 
so few, in so vast an Empire and one that controls the major 
part of the world’s supplies of so many articles, the reintroduc¬ 
tion, on however limited a scale, of the old mercantilist principle 
of the reservation of colonial products to the Mother Country 
must cause serious concern to the rest of the world. 

COLONIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO IMPORT 
TARIFF SYSTEMS (Revised up to June 1927) 3 , 

Countries Assimilated Preferential Open Door 

Belgium Belgian Congo 

France Algeria French West French Morocco 

French Indo- Africa French Somaliland 

China 4 Senegal French West Africa 

Tunis 5 Guinea Dahomey 

Madagascar French Oceania Ivory Coast 

1 Only in one schedule, steel, but one of great importance. 

2 This figure has not been checked for 1927. The principal changes 
likely to affect it are the repeal of the Indian differential export duty on 
raw hides and skins and the imposition of the Indian differential 
import duty on steel. 

3 1934. It has been impossible to bring this list up to date in view 

of the changes effected in tariff systems by quotas and other devices 
and of the new fiscal policy of the United Kingdom. British territories 
(other than self-governing Dominions), in the preferential and open- 
----- [Continued on next page.] 

4 Differential export duties. 

s Several items of differential export duty. 
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Countries Assimilated Preferential 

France Reunion S, Pierre and 
(cont.) Martinique Miquelon 

Guadeloupe 
New Caledonia 
French Guiana 
Gaboon 

Germany 

(formerly) 


Open Door 
French India 
French Equatorial 
Africa 

New Hebrides 1 


German East Africa 2 
German South-west 
Africa 
Kamerun 
Togo 

German Samoa 
New Guinea 
Kiaochow (leased 
territory) 


Great Britain Dominions: British India 3 

Canada Newfoundland 

Australia (Under Australia : 

New Zealand Papua 

Cook Islands 4 Norfolk Island) 

South African Colonies in Asia: 

Customs Union Aden 

Union of South # Ceylon 
Africa * Straits Settlements 

♦Rhodesia 5 *Federated Malay 

States 

door lists which have given preferences to other parts of the Empire 
under the Ottawa Agreements of 1932 have been marked with an 
asterisk. It will be noted that, with relatively unimportant exceptions, 
all the territories which still adhere to the open-door system are under 
international obligations to do so, either by the Treaty of St. Germain 
(1919) applying to the ‘Conventional Basin of the Congo* (which 
extends as far as Kenya, Uganda, and the Sudan) or by the Anglo- 
French West African Agreement of 1898. 

1 Anglo-French Condominium. 

2 Now named Tanganyika. 

3 British steel classed separately with lower duty, 1927. 

4 In relation to New Zealand, the Cook Islands constitute an assimi¬ 
lated colony. 

5 North-eastern Rhodesia lies within the basin of the Congo and 
maintains the open door in accordance with the general act of the 
Conference of Berlin, 1885. The rest of Rhodesia has greater prefer¬ 
ences than the other territories in the South African Customs Union. 


Y 
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Countries Assimilated Preferential 
Great Britain Basutoland 

(cont .) Bechuanaland 

Colonies: 
•Trinidad 
•British Guiana 
•Jamaica and 
Caymans 
•Turks and 
Caicos 
•Barbados 
•Leeward Islands 
Dominica 
Montserrat 
St. Christopher 
Nevis 

Virgin Islands 
Antigua 

•Windward Islands 
Grenada 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
•British Honduras 
•Bahamas 
•Bermuda 
•Cyprus 
•Fiji 

•Mauritius 


Open Door 
Perak 1 
Selangor 1 
Negri Sembilan 1 
Pahang 1 

•Protected Malay States 
Johore 
Kedah 
Perlis 
Kelantan 
Trengganu 

•British North Borneo 
Brunei 
•Sarawak 
•Hong Kong 


Colonies in Africa: 
Nigeria 1 
Gold Coast 
Sierra Leone 
Gambia 

British Somaliland 
Kenya 2 and Uganda 
Zanzibar and Pemba 
Nyasaland 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 

Other Colonies: 
Gibraltar 
•Malta 
Tonga 
Solomons 
Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands 
Seychelles 
Falkland Islands 
St. Helena 


Italy Eritrea Rhodes 

Somalia 3 
Libia 


1 Differential export duty on tin ore. 

2 Formerly British East Africa. 3 Also differential export duties. 
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Countries Assimilated 

Preferential 

Open Door 

Italy 

Italian Northern 


(cont.) 

Somaliland 


Japan Formosa, or 


Kwangtung (leased 

Taiwan 
Saghalin, or 
Karafuto 
Korea, or 
Chosen 


territory) 

The Nether¬ 


Dutch East Indies 

lands 


Curasao 

Dutch Guiana 

Portugal 

Mozambique 1 

Angola 1 

Cape Verde 

Islands 1 

Portuguese India 
Timor 

SSo Thome and 
Principe 1 

Portuguese Guinea 

Macao 


Portuguese Congo 

Spain 

Fernando Po 1 

Canary Islands 


Spanish Guinea 

Rio de Oro 

Spanish Morocco 

United Porto 

Philippines 

American Samoa 

States Rico 

Virgin Islands 
Guam 

Canal Zone 


II. Extracts from the Final Report of the World Economic 
Conference , Geneva , 1927. 

Economic Tendencies affecting the Peace of the World. 
The Conference: 

Recognizing that the maintenance of world peace depends 
largely upon the principles on which the economic policies of 
nations are framed and executed: 

Recommends that the Governments and peoples of the coun¬ 
tries here represented should together give continuous attention 
to this aspect of the economic problem, and looks forward to the 

1 Also differential export duties. 
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establishment of recognized principles designed to eliminate 
those economic difficulties which cause friction and misunder¬ 
standing in a world which has everything to gain from peaceful 
and harmonious progress. 

Commercial Policy and Treaties. 

The main conclusion to be drawn from the work of the Con¬ 
ference in the field of commercial policy is that the time has 
come to put a stop to the growth of Customs tariffs, and to 
reverse the direction of the movement by an effort made along 
three lines, viz.: 

(1) Individual action by States with regard to their own tariffs; 

(2) Bilateral action through the conclusion of suitable com¬ 

mercial treaties; 

(3) Collective action, by means of an inquiry, with a view to 

encouraging the expansion of international trade on an 
equitable basis by removing or lowering the barriers to 
international trade which are set up by excessive Cus¬ 
toms tariffs. 

With the question of import duties is bound up the question 
of the fiscal burdens which are sometimes imposed in addition, 
and which, in the Conference's opinion, should not aim at pro¬ 
viding disguised protection for national production. 

In a similar connexion, the Conference is anxious that the 
free circulation of raw materials and articles of consumption 
should not be unduly hindered by export duties, and that such 
duties, whether levied to meet fiscal needs or exceptional or 
compelling circumstances, should not discriminate between 
different foreign countries. 

Lastly, commercial treaties should contain the unconditional 
most-favoured-nation clause in its broadest and most liberal 
form, and the League of Nations is recommended to consider 
the possibility of establishing clear and uniform principles in 
regard to that clause and introducing common rules relating 
to commercial treaties. . . , 
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In enumerating the causes and ideas which are responsible 
for the super-protectionism of post-war years, the International 
Economic Conference does not attempt to pass judgement on the 
fundamental principles of protection and free trade respectively. 

In contrast to ideas which have led nations into a situation 
which is equally harmful to their own economic life and to their 
international economic relations, it remains to set out the con¬ 
siderations which demand a return to a general policy of freer 
international commerce. 

It is too often overlooked that the attempt to stimulate arti¬ 
ficially industries which would not otherwise flourish in a 
country may check the development of those activities for 
which it is most naturally suited. Nations may determine, 
for political or other reasons, that it is essential to their safety 
to develop increased self-sufficiency, but it is appropriate for 
the Conference to point out that this has in most cases involved 
a sacrifice of material prosperity. In such cases, the loss is 
borne by consumers, who have to pay more for the products 
of the protected industry, and by those engaged in the indus¬ 
tries that would otherwise have a larger possibility of export.... 

The Conference recognizes that the removal or substantial 
reduction of Customs barriers cannot be brought about sud¬ 
denly without causing dislocation, but it is of opinion that 
Governments should immediately prepare plans for removing 
or diminishing by successive stages those barriers that gravely 
hamper trade, starting with those duties which have been im¬ 
posed to counteract the effect of disturbances that are now past. 

The Conference believes that, if the true results of the present 
system now prevalent in Europe were understood by public 
opinion, it would be possible for Governments to commence 
this process forthwith. 

It is, however, clear that the process will be hastened if it can 
be carried out as a result of concerted action among States. 

This is why the Conference is of opinion that it should make 
provision in its resolutions, not merely for the encouragement of 
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bilateral agreements as nearly as possible in keeping with its doc¬ 
trines, but also for the methodical examination, by the Economic 
Organization of the League of Nations, of common measures 
which might be adopted, in the matter of tariffs, by States Mem¬ 
bers of the League and by States non-members, and also of the 
mutual agreements at which these States might arrive. 



LECTURE V 


THE EMPIRE AND NATIONALITY 

T O-DAY we reach the last of the three issues which it 
falls, as I believe, to the British Empire to take up 
in its pioneering work in dealing with the causes of 
war. We come to the problem of nationality, or what I call 
the issue between the cultured and the uncultured. On the 
surface this would hardly seem to be a cause of war; but 
when you think it out and have discovered its ramifications 
you will realize that it is probably a more insidious and deep- 
seated cause of discord and antagonism than either of the 
other two. Indeed it is often the hidden cause of difficulties 
commonly expressed in other terms, just as the discontent 
of working men is often expressed in a desire for more wages 
when in reality much more deep-seated issues are involved. 

The problem of nationality is a problem of education 
rather than of politics, but the two spheres overlap, and it 
is impossible to pass it over in any discussion of the British 
Empire. 

The British Empire is now known as a Commonwealth of 
Nations. What is meant by that phrase ? What is meant 
by the term ‘Nation’? What, in fact, is nationality? A 
moment’s reflection on that question brings to light a striking 
contrast. On the one hand there is the British Common¬ 
wealth which has gathered under one system of govern¬ 
ment a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of the 
globe; on the other there is the continent of Europe consist¬ 
ing of a congeries of independent nations—states inhabited 
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by separate nations. This contrast is further emphasized 
by the official nomenclature. ‘The British Commonwealth’ 
like ‘The United States of America’ is a non-national desig¬ 
nation. ‘France’, ‘Italy’, ‘Spain’, ‘Poland’, ‘Greece’, ‘Bul¬ 
garia’, on the other hand, are terms of nationality employed 
to describe political entities. 

Is this difference between the map of the British Common¬ 
wealth with its one colour and the map of Europe with its 
many colours due to the backwardness of the British Em¬ 
pire ? Are the nations in the British Commonwealth merely 
in an arrested stage of their development towards becom¬ 
ing full sovereign states? Or, on the other hand, is their 
political association in one commonwealth a more advanced 
relationship than the system of water-tight compartments 
in which the various European nations have enclosed them¬ 
selves ? 

For my part, I believe that in this matter also the British 
peoples have done pioneering work. I believe that the map 
of the British Commonwealth indicates a more satisfactory 
relationship between nations than the map of Europe. 

Let us consider for a moment the common European 
doctrine of nationality. According to that doctrine every 
nation is or should be an independent state, and every state 
should comprise a single nation; in other words, the nation 
and the state are naturally coterminous and the nation-state 
which results from this association forms a fixed and homo¬ 
geneous cultural and political unit. Thus when you meet 
a citizen of a European state you expect to find him hall¬ 
marked, as it were, with the cultural and mental attitudes of 
the nation whose name the state bears. He is not only, let 
us say, a loyal Bulgarian citizen; he also has a Bulgarian 
mind and is steeped in the Bulgarian tradition. 
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This political conception of nationality is of compara¬ 
tively recent origin. You will not find it in the Middle 
Ages, when men were perfectly familiar with the spectacle 
of many nationalities owing a single political allegiance. 
Medieval political theory, whether it favoured the tem¬ 
poral supremacy of the Empire or the spiritual supremacy 
of the Papacy, was based on the conception of a political 
authority superior to the individual nation. Nor will you 
find it in the eighteenth century in the minds of the cosmo¬ 
politan philosophers of that age of enlightenment. 1 

The nation-state doctrine dates in fact from the French 
Revolution, and its rise is not difficult to explain. It came 
about through the supersession of the supremacy of the 
sovereign king by that of the sovereign nation. The doctrine 
of the ancient regime was Vfitat c'est moi . The French 
Revolution replaced it by Vfitat c'est nous . 4 We, the French 
nation, are the French state.’ 

In this way, the movement for political fredom, for the 
sweeping away of the abuses of despotism, coincided in 
France with the awakening of a national self-consciousness. 

1 1934. The problem of the origins of the nation-state movement 
in Europe, which had been somewhat neglected by historians, has 
lately been examined by two writers, one British and one American. 
See National States and National Minorities , by C. A. Macartney 
(London, 1934), and The Historical Evolution of Modem Nationalism , 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes (New York, 1931). Mr. Macartney’s work is 
particularly valuable because it brings out the difference between 
conditions in Europe west and east of the Rhine and how this affected 
the form taken by national, or rather, nationalist sentiment. The 
prophet of the nation-state in Western Europe was Rousseau, in 
Eastern Europe, Herder. The former preached it in terms of terri¬ 
torial citizenship, the latter in terms of kinship, a primitive doctrine 
which, owing to the very special conditions, acquired a vogue in 
Central and Eastern Europe, with decivilizing results. In its latest 
form it is more accurately described as ‘tribalism* than as ‘nation¬ 
alism*. 


z 
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And in this double form the movement spread to other 
European countries. Hence, the free institutions which 
the French and other peoples made for themselves as a 
result of the French Revolution were thought of as being 
national institutions. 

It was owing to this close association between two 
essentially separate movements that the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man had so different an effect upon the map of 
Europe from that of the Declaration of Independence upon 
the map of North America. The Declaration of the Rights 
of Man was not a national document; it was a universal 
document. It was not a declaration of the rights of French¬ 
men; it was a declaration of the rights of men. Neverthe¬ 
less, owing to the fact that it awakened the slumbering self- 
consciousness of the French nation and then, through the 
natural infection of ideas, awakened similar sentiments in 
other countries, it gave rise to a powerful movement of 
political nationalism which in the course of the nineteenth 
century spread over the whole continent of Europe. 

One is tempted to ask what would have happened in 
North America if the great movement of immigration from 
Europe, which came after Europe had become infected with 
the idea of political nationalism, had come to this country 
before your own political ideas had been so securely estab¬ 
lished, before you had become so firmly attached to your 
constitution and to your conception of the United States. 
One can easily conceive of movements for establishing 
separate national states for separate national groups of 
immigrants which would have reproduced on the American 
scene the intellectual confusion and consequent political 
difficulties with which nineteenth-century Europe had to 
contend. Fortunately for you and for the world, this pros- 
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pect was averted by the far-sightedness of those who 
planned your federal institutions. 

Meanwhile, in the old world the doctrine of political 
nationalism transformed the map of Europe into a mosaic 
of so-called nation-states. It changed the Holy Roman 
Empire, which was international, into a German national 
state. It changed the United Netherlands into Holland 
and Belgium. It changed the Balkan Peninsula, as that area 
was released from the Turks, not into a single Christian 
state but into a number of separate nation-states. 

Political nationalism was the accepted doctrine of the 
European liberal movement during the nineteenth century. 
It was set forth notably by Mazzini in Italy and by John 
Stuart Mill in Great Britain, and it was re-echoed in many 
different forms by writers and statesmen in other countries. 
There was only one liberal writer that I know of who 
opposed it—Lord Acton. If you read Lord Acton’s ‘Essay 
on Nationality’, written in 1862, and published in his 
History of Freedom, and Other Essays, you will find a very 
clear statement of the criticism that I am making to-day. 
He made it at the time when the doctrine of the nation¬ 
state was at its zenith. To-day it is in its decline because it 
does not fit facts. It is unsound in theory and unworkable 
in practice. 

Why is it unsound in theory ? Because it is incompatible 
with justice, which is the basis of all sound political life. 

The moment you say that the Bulgarian state belongs to 
the Bulgarians you immediately reduce the non-Bulgarians 
who happen to live in that area to a position of inferiority. 
They cease to be citizens in their own right and become 
resident aliens. Such a situation is incompatible with equal 
justice between all persons within any given community. 
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It raises, of course, many other practical difficulties at the 
same time. 

Moreover, an analysis of the facts reveals that there is no 
such thing in the modern world as a homogeneous national 
state. Trade, travel, migration, intercourse of all kinds, are 
of the very texture of modern life, so that however much 
you may try to keep your state national, it will always have 
a fringe of resident aliens and migrants. 

Furthermore, you have only to look at an atlas of Europe 
and to compare the language map with the political map 
to realize that practically every European state is multi¬ 
national—that is to say, it has considerable groups of per¬ 
sons within its borders who do not belong culturally to the 
nation which gives the state its name. 

Spain has its Basques and its Catalans; France its Bretons 
and its Alsatians; Belgium its Flemings and its Walloons; 
Denmark its group of Germans; Norway its Lapps; Italy 
has its Germans and Slovenes; Switzerland has its three 
nationalities. When you go farther east you find Poland 
with a very large percentage of non-Poles, and there are 
similar conditions in Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Yugo¬ 
slavia, the Baltic States, and so on. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasize the point with regard to that part of Europe. 

The situation in this matter was set forth once and for all 
in an historic address delivered by Professor (now President) 
Masaryk in the University of London in 1915 on ‘The Place 
of Small Nations in the European System’. Looking for¬ 
ward thus early in the war to the break-up of the despotic 
empires, he pointed out that the doctrine of the nation-state 
would prove inadequate as a basis for practical reconstruc¬ 
tion and that some kind of federal arrangement would have 
to be devised. 
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Unfortunately, neither the peoples nor the statesmen of 
Europe proved as wise or as well informed as the President 
of Czechoslovakia, and the survival of this unsound theory 
of the nation-state has immensely complicated the task of 
post-war European statesmanship. It has made it much 
harder for the cultural minorities to feel themselves full 
members of the state of which they are citizens, bound by as 
strong a tie of obligation as their fellow citizens who speak 
the language after which the state is called. But the Presi¬ 
dent has at least now convinced the majority of his own 
countrymen, and the collaboration of Czechs, Slovaks, and 
Germans in a common Cabinet has now definitely alined 
Czechoslovakia with Switzerland as an example of a freer 
and happier conception of community-life than that of the 
nation-state. 1 

The theory of the nation-state is unsound, I repeat, be¬ 
cause it is based on a confusion of thought, a confusion 
between government and nationality, between free institu¬ 
tions and national institutions. 

It is a perfectly simple distinction. Nevertheless, it is 
one which people seem to find extremely difficult to grasp. 
Let me try to make it clearer by one or two illustrations. 
The British House of Commons is an example of a free 
institution; but when Scotsmen meet together for a St. 
Andrew’s Day dinner they are engaged in celebrating a 
national institution. Similarly, the Czechoslovak Parlia¬ 
ment is an example of a free institution. But when you pass 
from that to the German Opera House in Prague, you enter 
a national institution. 

You will see that free institutions are the condition of 
national institutions. The Opera House would not be 
1 See Appendix. 
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allowed except in a free state, a state which cherished liberty 
and nationality and practised tolerance. But the two planes 
are quite distinct. 

Justice and Liberty, the supreme political goods, are not 
the same thing as personality. They are merely the condi¬ 
tions which permit you and me to develop our personalities. 
Personality and nationality, on the other hand, are simply 
two forms of the same thing, because we cannot express 
ourselves without also expressing something of the national 
group to which we belong. 

So much for the European situation, for that map of 
Europe which I think represents a backward stage of the 
relationship between peoples. 

The British Commonwealth, both inside and outside 
Europe, both in the island of Great Britain and in its over¬ 
seas dominions, has avoided this vicious confusion. So far 
from associating and confusing government with nationality 
it has recognized that the whole art of government consists 
in bringing different kinds of people, different nations, dif¬ 
ferent groups, different religions, different cultures, under 
a single law, under what we call the ‘Pax Britannica’, under 
an international system—I stress the ‘inter’—of justice. 
And we have realized, I think, that to attempt to shut up the 
different nationalities under the British flag into separate 
pens is simply to shirk the problem and to heap up difficul¬ 
ties for the future. It was on this principle that in the Act of 
1867 French Canada and British Canada were included in 
a single confederation, and a similar policy has been applied 
throughout our development. 

It is exemplified, firstly, by Great Britain itself, by the 
union of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ulster under a 
single government. It is exemplified even more strikingly 
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by the fact that out of our five dominions no less than three, 
Canada, South Africa, and the Irish Free State, are officially 
bilingual. 

When we survey the development of nationality and of 
nationality policies in the British Empire we shall find that 
although the development has begun, as I think, on sound 
lines, it has not yet run its full course. There is still pioneer¬ 
ing work to be done in this realm. We have a further ad¬ 
vance to make in order to exhibit to the rest of the world 
what equal association between nations really means. 

In studying the process of the development of nationality 
in the British Empire, we must sharply distinguish it from 
the story of constitutional development with which we were 
concerned in the first lecture. The order and grouping of 
what I then called the procession are here quite different 
from those which we observe in connexion with constitu¬ 
tional development. It is in fact a misnomer to speak of 
a procession in this connexion. The whole situation is 
of a different order. A Dominion is not the same thing as a 
nation. A Dominion is a political entity. Its citizens are 
a body of people who, having become conscious of their 
political rights, demand a fuller expression of them in their 
institutions. This demand has led to the political and con¬ 
stitutional problem which we have examined—the problem 
of how at once to preserve the unity of the Empire and to 
maintain an adequate degree of independence for the dif¬ 
ferent political communities or dominions of which it is 
composed. The problem, as you see, is purely political. 

The question of nationality raises a spiritual problem, or, 
if you like, a cultural problem. It is thus in a wholly different 
realm. It is perfectly possible for a group to be at once 
politically self-governing and culturally immature and even 
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dependent. I have not been in New Zealand, but I fancy 
that that is to some extent the situation there. New Zealand 
is a Dominion enjoying exactly the same rights as Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and the Irish Free State. But cul¬ 
turally, as I have been told, it is in many ways more depen¬ 
dent upon England than the other Dominions. 

On the other hand, it is possible for a community under 
the British flag to be politically dependent and culturally 
independent. Such no doubt is the case in India; such, to 
a certain extent, is the case in Scotland and Wales, which 
are politically united with England but maintain a very 
strong intellectual and spiritual life of their own. 

The two problems are thus entirely distinct. And, what is 
more, they require a different quality of mind in the states¬ 
men who deal with them. This is strikingly shown by the 
fact that some of those whose statesmanship has been the 
wisest and most far-sighted on the political plane have been 
completely blind to the bearings of nationality, and have 
given quite wrong-headed advice on the subject. 

Take, for instance, the great statesman to whom, more 
than to any other single man, we owe the constitutional 
evolution of the British Empire, Lord Durham. Lord Dur¬ 
ham was magnificently right when he said that the political 
development of Canada demanded that we should grant 
Canada full responsible government. But if you turn to the 
passages in his Report which deal with French Canada, you 
will see that he had no conception at all of the problem of 
nationality. He believed that in a few generations, by the 
ordinary process of commerce and intercourse, the French 
language would disappear, French culture would disin¬ 
tegrate, and the French population would be assimilated 
into the English-speaking population; in other words, he 
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believed that settlers whose ancestors had come from Brit¬ 
tany, Touraine, and Poitou would in a generation or two 
become just like those whose ancestors came from England, 
Scotland, Ulster, and the south of Ireland. He saw the 
future of British North America as British in the narrower 
sense of the word. Nobody would be more surprised than 
Lord Durham were he to come back to life and find that the 
sixty thousand French-Canadians of 1760 had grown to 
nearly three millions, and were as firmly attached to their 
national institutions as they were in his own day. 

Another instance of a great liberal statesman who had no 
sense of the problem of nationality is that of Lord Macaulay. 
When Macaulay was faced with the problem of the cultural 
development of India, he wrote the famous Minute in which 
he advocated that Sanskrit and Arabic, the learned lan¬ 
guages of India, should be superseded by English because 
the culture of India was bound in time to become English. 
He did not indeed attempt to sweep away the vernacular 
languages spoken by the mass of the people, but he thought 
that as Indians became more educated they would naturally 
become more English. 

An account of the Macaulay policy is to be found in a 
document which has had a great deal of influence in revers¬ 
ing it, the Report of Sir Michael Sadler and his colleagues 
on the University of Calcutta. It is a very long and detailed 
report, but in its pages, especially in the first volume, you 
will find a deeply pondered affirmation of the educational 
value of nationality and a complete refutation of Macaulay’s 
idea that Indians would become more civilized if they lost 
contact with their own roots. 1 

You find exactly the same blind spot among a certain 

1 See Appendix, p. 190. 
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school of Russian statesmen, the Russian Constitutional 
Democrats, who were liberals of the same type as Macaulay 
and Lord Durham. 

I will give you two other examples, those of two well- 
known English writers, one of whom was also a statesman. 
Some two generations ago, Sir John Seeley and Sir Charles 
Dilke wrote two books which exercised a great influence on 
our thought with regard to the British Empire. Seeley 
called his book The Expansion of England, and Dilke called 
his book Greater Britain. Both titles, if you think them out, 
embody a reactionary philosophy. Let me cite one last 
example. The Austrian Emperor, Joseph II, who reigned 
at the end of the eighteenth century, was one of the most en¬ 
lightened monarchs who ever sat on a throne; but he did not 
understand the nationality problem, and therefore, in spite 
of all his industry and good intentions, he failed to transform 
the Hapsburg monarchy into a commonwealth of nations. 

The central fact about the British treatment of this prob¬ 
lem is that the British Empire is not, and has never been 
thought of as, an English Empire. Nobody ever speaks of 
the English Empire. Ask yourselves why. Well, I think the 
first reason why there has never been an English Empire is 
Scotland. Any attempts that were made in the direction 
of English supremacy, English cultural imperialism, were 
early broken on the granite rock of Scottish nationality. 
Scottish nationality, both in its persistence and in its quality, 
is one of the marvels of the modem world; and it is all 
the more remarkable and all the more effective because it 
flourishes without what almost every other nation regards 
as an indispensable condition for the survival of nationality 
—I mean a language. Scottish nationality is like one of 
those drinks which are all the stronger because they look 
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exactly like water. When you meet a Scotsman he talks 
English; you take him for an Englishman until all at once 
you encounter his Scottish mind and Scottish personality. 
That is a much better way of encountering a nationality, 
a much more spiritual way, if I may say so, than through 
any kind of external distinction, or even through a separate 
language, which is in itself something a little closer to the 
material world than the thought which it exists to express. 

With Wales and Ireland, on the other hand, on which 
I must make a brief digression, our relationship has been 
less happy. There the recognition of nationality by England 
was long delayed, no doubt partly because the resistance 
was not so firm. Even within living memory, children were 
punished in primary schools in Wales for speaking Welsh. 
Welsh was the language of the home and the chapel, and 
not the language of the school. Even to-day the provision 
of Welsh in the schools is very meagre compared with what 
would be thought adequate for national groups in Eastern 
Europe, although it is all that the majority of the Welsh 
people themselves demand. 

I emphasize the problem of Wales rather than the prob¬ 
lem of Ireland because it is a purely cultural problem with¬ 
out any political admixture. There is no demand in Wales 
for dominion status; to make Wales a Dominion would be 
an absurdity, and yet the problem of nationality on its cul¬ 
tural side, the problem of an inner disharmony between two 
nations living side by side, is as acute in Wales as anywhere 
in the British Commonwealth. There is no community 
under the British flag which has suffered more from such 
cultural imperialism as we English have indulged in (and 
it has been almost wholly unconscious) than Wales. That 
has been due to the simple fact that there were two million 
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people with a culture of their own, very different from that 
of England, living side by side with some thirty-five or 
forty million people, and the contrast in respect of numbers, 
prestige, wealth, and other factors necessarily produced 
a relationship of superiority and inferiority, so that the 
weaker and lesser culture had a great deal of difficulty in 
maintaining itself and a great deal of unconscious resent¬ 
ment and bitterness grew up. 

The first decisive step dissociating Britain from European 
methods of cultural imperialism was taken in 1774 in the 
Quebec Act. That Act committed us once and for all in our 
overseas Empire against the policy of an English Empire. 
It committed us to tolerance of non-English and even non- 
British institutions, as the word British was understood at 
that time. The British Empire, as a result of the Quebec 
Act, was set on a course under which it could neither become 
an expansion of England nor a Greater Britain. You can 
see what I mean if you think for a moment of the gradual 
expansion of the meaning of the term ‘British’. It started 
on its career as an adjective of nationality. That is what it 
was in the time of Shakespeare. To-day it has no national 
significance whatever. If you are told to-day that a man is 
British or a Britisher, it does not convey anything at all as to 
his language or his culture. ‘British’ has become nationally 
colourless, in order to become politically significant. It has 
passed through a number of intermediate stages. First, 
‘British’ applied to England and Scotland, which were 
called Great Britain. Then it included Ireland; when Dilke 
wrote his book Greater Britain, referring to the overseas 
Empire, the title shows that he was thinking of the two 
islands as a unit—something than which the overseas Britain 
was greater. Next you have the term applied to the overseas 
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British, that is to say, to the English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, 
who had gone to Canada, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, and so on. Then gradually it was extended to in¬ 
clude the overseas whites, and in that sense it is still often 
used to-day—the peoples under the British flag who have 
a white skin. Finally it has reached its true sense, when it 
is simply an adjective to denote a subject of King George. 
When we speak of a man as ‘a British subject’, we do not 
think about his nationality. When Lord Palmerston nearly 
went to war with Greece because he claimed that a British 
subject had not been paid adequate compensation by the 
Greek Government, it made no difference that that British 
subject was a Maltese Jew. 

Under the policy of which the Quebec Act is an example, 
the non-English communities in the British Empire have 
been enjoying their own institutions for generations. Often 
these institutions are not understood by the local repre¬ 
sentative of the British Government. Our administrators 
are not all anthropologists. When they have Pacific Islands 
or tropical African territories to attend to they are often 
ignorant of the significance of the practices they tolerate. 
But they do tolerate. There has been no attempt at assimi¬ 
lation. 

Nevertheless, the problem of nationality is not solved by 
such methods. Tolerance is not enough. There is some¬ 
thing further required—understanding and an effort to 
reach an equal relationship. I will not say an equal relation¬ 
ship between the Pacific Islanders and the English, but at 
any rate an equal relationship between all the advanced 
cultures and the English. There is still lingering in the 
minds of many the idea that, though we have not an English 
Empire, we ought to aim at having an Anglo-centric Empire. 
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On this theory, while we tolerate non-English nations and 
cultures, we should persuade the subjects of King George 
who are not English by nationality to regard England as 
their centre and as the model and exemplar of true culture. 
Thus one sometimes reads panegyrics on English education 
or government which assume that what we call ‘English 
character’ is just character par excellence . Such notions are 
often set forth by thoughtless orators and phrase-makers 
at banquets, at imperial education conferences, and I have 
even heard of them occasionally in connexion with Rhodes 
Scholarships. 

It cannot be said too strongly that all such doctrines are 
simply pale reproductions of the German doctrine of Kultur 
which we so reprobated during the war. According to that 
view there was one single all-powerful and all-beneficent 
form of culture which other nations ought to assimilate for 
their own good. That doctrine had a certain vogue in 
Germany and did a great deal of harm. It would be a very 
evil day for us in the British Empire if we took it over, and 
took it over, as we necessarily should, on a very much larger 
scale. Here again, just as in the economic problem, we are 
confronted with a German idea which we are in danger of 
applying without realizing its true nature. 

As an Oxford man, I should like to express my strong 
dissent from the idea that my university should be used to 
promote cultural imperialism, to impose or dictate or in 
any way inculcate English national standards as universal 
standards. Oxford should no more be the instrument for 
the ascendancy of a nation than for the ascendancy of a 
class. Some of us have worked very hard in our time to 
make Oxford more democratic—that is to say, to make all 
kinds of Englishmen feel more at home there, feel that they 
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are on equal terms with everybody else who is there, what¬ 
ever his title or rank. We would naturally desire exactly 
the same relationship between the English and the non- 
English there, or, shall I say, between the hosts and the 
guests. Oxford is a national university, an English uni¬ 
versity. The non-English are there as guests. They are 
guests both to receive and to give. What such an institution 
exists for is not to assimilate others into its own culture; it 
exists for the purpose of cross-fertilization, in order that 
each side may gain from the other. 

Moreover, this Anglo-centric idea is quite incompatible 
with any real education, because real education demands 
an equal relationship between those who learn, and I would 
add between those who learn and those who teach. Socrates 
said long ago: ‘How can a man learn from a man who is not 
his friend?’ That embodies a profound truth regarding 
the relationship between the teacher and the student. All 
the more does it apply as between student and student. 
How can there be friendship between fellow students with¬ 
out a sense of equality ? 

If Oxford ever became (although I speak of Oxford, the 
same applies to Cambridge and any other English uni¬ 
versity, but I have fallen into speaking of Oxford because 
of the Rhodes Scholarships) a self-conscious intellectual 
metropolis, inculcating an imperial culture, she would 
vety quickly degenerate; she would lose her own peculiar 
English vitality, and the regions to which her students 
returned would degenerate also. The metropolis would 
stiffen into a cold and pedantic conceit, as Athens stiffened 
under the Romans when men flocked thither for culture 
and Greece herself was dying; and the colonies (for colonies 
they still would be) who looked to Oxford for light and 
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leadership would become mere intellectual provinces, 
peopled with restless deracines nervously following the 
latest intellectual fashion from their spiritual home. There 
would be a real empire, in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word, an empire with provinces, and everything outside 
England would be incurably provincial. And to be pro¬ 
vincial is to be dissatisfied, to have your eyes perpetually 
on the centre. 

The bond between Oxford men (this is true of any 
national university that has many guests) is not that of a 
common culture. It cannot be so. Nor is it that of politics, 
because that is outside the sphere of the university. It is 
simply personal. It is a bond between individuals. When 
Oxford men say, adapting Kipling, ‘Oxford makes us we’, 
what they mean is that they owe to Oxford friendships and 
intellectual understanding that sprang up in their minds 
and spirits because they met in a congenial society. That, 
and not cultural imperialism, is what universities exist 
for. Every university is national, but no university should 
be propagandist. 

Let us then banish entirely from our minds an adjective 
against which a great deal of resentment is rightly felt, the 
adjective ‘colonial’. The adjective ‘colonial’ implies an 
outpost looking towards a centre. But the principle of 
nationality knows of no colonies; it knows only of equal, 
self-respecting communities. It is in fact colonialism, the 
patronage of the mother country and of its culture, together 
with the diffidence of the younger communities, which has 
made the British Empire so much of an ice-box. It is one 
of the difficulties against which we have to contend in the 
Empire, that through our very tolerance we are in danger 
of arresting progress. Our prestige has been so great that 
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unconsciously we have prevented growth and development 
in communities under the flag. 

Such communities have preserved their languages, their 
traditions, their customs. They have preserved their 
nationality, but preserved it perhaps a little too passively; 
they have preserved without the stimulus to develop which 
should have come through equal association with other 
peoples in the way in which stimulus comes at a univer¬ 
sity. 

To preserve is excellent, but, after all, a museum is one 
thing, a nation is another. I will not give any instances of 
what I mean, but they will readily occur to any of you who 
will study the problem as to why communities, separated 
from Europe and yet connected with it by language, have 
failed to make contributions to literature, art, and other 
forms of human excellence comparable with those made by 
their compatriots in the Old World. 

Thus the movement for cultural self-determination 
which we find springing up within the British Empire 
is perfectly sound, healthy, and indeed inevitable. It is 
a movement which has manifested itself in Ireland, in 
Wales, where there is now a very active native drama, in 
French Canada, in Dutch South Africa, and has spread, 
of course, throughout India. Such a movement, with the 
emotional ardour and the spiritual awakening that it im¬ 
plies, is far healthier than the mere insistence on political 
action along nationalist lines which has led to so many 
wars in Europe, and which may so easily lead to further 
wars in Asia. 

The more the different nations of the Empire find them¬ 
selves spiritually, the easier it will be for them to solve their 
political problems. After all, inner order is the condition 

b b 
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of outer order. It has been one of the temptations and the 
drawbacks in our Empire, due to our preoccupation with 
technical administration, that we tend to think that when 
we have solved a problem administratively we have solved 
it from the bottom. 

In preaching this doctrine of cultural self-determination, 
I am only putting into articulate form what the English 
have actually done. The English have been pioneers in the 
deflexion of nationality from politics to its true region, the 
region of culture. The English are the people who have 
most completely solved the problem of nationality, because 
they have most completely divorced it from politics. 

I mentioned that the adjective ‘British’ was a purely 
political adjective. The adjective ‘English’, on the other 
hand, is a purely cultural adjective and has no political 
meaning at all. I know that continental journalists always 
talk of ‘England and English policy’. We say ‘Britain and 
British policy’. There is no English Government except 
the local governments of our counties. There is no English 
Parliament. There is no English representative in the 
League of Nations, and there is comparatively seldom an 
English Prime Minister; he is often a Scotsman, sometimes 
a Welshman or a Canadian. 

We English, in fact, have de-politicized nationality. If 
all the nations could do that, the greatest cause of war in 
the world would disappear, because the greatest inward 
obstacle to mutual understanding between nations and 
governments would be removed. 

We English have learned how to ‘render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s’ and to render unto the spiritual 
and intimate side of life those things which belong there 
and not at all to the platform or the Parliament or to pro- 
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paganda. Moreover, we have learned how to draw the 
frontier between the two, between the things of Caesar and 
the more sacred things. We have learned how to draw the 
difficult line, the cause of so many wars in history, between 
what is public and what is private, what is common and 
what is sacred, or, to recur to the two adjectives of which 
I have spoken, the frontier between what is English and 
what is British, what belongs to each national personality 
and what belongs to the commonwealth of nations. 

In having made that distinction, in having gradually 
come to realize that Shakespeare is English but that our 
Empire is British, we have rendered a service not only 
to our own fellow citizens in the Commonwealth, but to 
all who labour at the science and art of politics. We have 
been scholars in action, employing methods which, un¬ 
known to ourselves (because we are very slow to interpret 
the significance of what we do or what we think), have 
made the older political systems of Europe and elsewhere 
obsolete. 

How obsolete is the map of Europe compared with such 
a conception as that which I have been trying to put before 
you! 

If, as I believe, the British Commonwealth surmounts 
its present difficulties, which I am the last to underrate, if 
it survives to play a pioneering part in future world affairs, 
it will be because its foundations are securely laid on the 
rock of human nature; because we have tried to develop 
institutions which correspond to what men and nations 
really are, rather than to any artificial scheme in our own 
minds. We have tried to be true to the laws of life, not 
simply to the rules of politics and the schemes of constitu¬ 
tion-makers, to those laws which relate political science, 
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the specialism of the scholar, to the deeper realm of ethics 
and of psychology. 

We of the Third British Empire know that empires and 
constitutions are nothing in themselves. They exist to 
serve men and nations, not to mould them or to exploit 
them. 

It is because we know this and have lived ourselves into 
this conviction that we believe that our Commonwealth of 
Nations will live on as an enduring partnership in common 
tasks and common hopes, still fitted, and perhaps especially 
fitted, in this age of political transformations, to render 
service both to its own citizens and to all mankind. 

APPENDIX TO LECTURE V 

I. Extracts from Lord Durham's Report on the Affairs of 
British North America . 

(Oxford edition, edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, pp. 291-3.) 

The French Canadians,... are but the remains of an ancient 
colonization, and are and ever must be isolated in the midst of an 
Anglo-Saxon world. Whatever may happen, whatever govern¬ 
ment shall be established over them, British or American, they 
can see no hope for their nationality. ... 

It is but a question of time and mode; it is but to determine 
whether the small number of French who now inhabit Lower 
Canada shall be made English, under a government which 
can protect them, or whether the process shall be delayed 
until a much larger number shall have to undergo, at the rude 
hands of its uncontrolled rivals, the extinction of a nationality 
strengthened and embittered by continuance. 

And is this French Canadian nationality one which, for the 
good merely of that people, we ought to strive to perpetuate, 
even if it were possible? I know of no national distinctions 
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marking and continuing a more hopeless inferiority. The lan¬ 
guage, the laws, the character of the North American Continent 
are English; and every race but the English (I apply this to all 
who speak the English language) appears there in a condition of 
inferiority. It is to elevate them from that inferiority that I 
desire to give to the Canadians our English character. I desire 
it for the sake of the educated classes, whom the distinction 
of language and manners keeps apart from the great Empire 
to which they belong. At the best, the fate of the educated 
and aspiring colonist is, at present, one of little hope, and 
little activity; but the French Canadian is cast still farther 
into the shade by a language and habits foreign to those of 
the Imperial Government. A spirit of exclusion has closed 
the higher professions on the educated classes of the French 
Canadians, more, perhaps, than was absolutely necessary; but 
it is impossible for the utmost liberality on the part of the 
British Government to give an equal position in the general 
competition of its vast population to those who speak a foreign 
language. 

I desire the amalgamation still more for the sake of the humble 
classes. Their present state of rude and equal plenty is fast 
deteriorating under the pressure of population in the narrow 
limits to which they are confined. If they attempt to better 
their condition by extending themselves over the neighbouring 
country, they will necessarily get more and more mingled with 
an English population. If they prefer remaining stationary, the 
greater part of them must be labourers in the employ of English 
capitalists. In either case it would appear that the great mass 
of the French Canadians are doomed, in some measure, to 
occupy an inferior position, and to be dependent on the English 
for employment. The evils of poverty and dependence would 
merely be aggravated in a tenfold degree, by a spirit of jealous 
and resentful nationality, which should separate the working 
class of the community from the possessors of wealth and em¬ 
ployers of labour. 
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II. Extract from the Report of the Commission appointed by 
the Government of India to inquire into the condition and 
prospects of the University of Calcutta. 

(Report, Vol. I, Part 1, Analysis of Present Conditions, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1919, pp. 244-5.) 

Linguistic studies are essential to education. In secondary 
schools and in higher education generally in India, English is 
indispensable. But the mother tongue is of primary importance. 

By means of languages learnt at school or later, an educated 
man or woman should hold at least the chief keys to the world’s 
culture. In his hand should be the passport which will admit 
him, through words written and spoken, to the society of 
thinkers and writers, dead or living, near at hand or far off. 
For the scholar of the Middle Ages in Europe the master-key 
was Latin. For the man of affairs in Europe in the eighteenth 
century the master-key was French. For the educated Indian 
of to-day the master-key is English. English, then, is indis¬ 
pensable to the higher education of India at this time. It cannot 
be foregone. The instinct of the people is right. It is not merely 
that for the Indian student English is an instrument of liveli¬ 
hood. It is more than that. It is a pathway leading into a wider 
intellectual life. 

But, on the other hand, the mother tongue is of primary 
importance. The mother tongue is the true vehicle of mother 
wit. Another medium of speech may bring with it, as English 
brings with it, a current of new ideas. But the mother tongue 
is one with the air in which a man is bom. It is through the 
vernacular (refined, though not weakened, by scholarship and 
taste) that the new conceptions of the mind should press their 
way to birth in speech. This is almost universally true, except 
in cases so rare (like that of Joseph Conrad) as to emphasize 
the general rule. A man’s native speech is almost like his shadow, 
inseparable from his personality. In our way of speech we must 
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each, as the old saying runs, drink water out of our own cistern. 
For each one of us is a member of a community. We share its 
energy and its instincts; its memories, however dim, of old and 
far off things. And it is through our vernacular, through our 
folk-speech, whether actually uttered or harboured in our un¬ 
spoken thoughts, that most of us attain to the characteristic 
expression of our nature and of what our nature allows us to be 
or to discern. 1 Through its mother tongue the infant first learns 
to name the things it sees or feels or tastes or hears, as well as 
the ties of kindred and the colours of good and evil. It is the 
mother tongue which gives to the adult mind the relief and 
illumination of utterance, as it clutches after the aid of words 
when new ideas or judgements spring from the wordless recesses 
of thought or feeling under the stimulus of physical experience 
or of emotion. Hence in all education, the primary place should 
be given to training in the exact and free use of the mother 
tongue/ 

See also the whole chapter on the Medium of Instruction 
and Examination and the Teaching of English and the Mother 
Tongue. Part I, vol. ii, chapter 18, pp. 226 ff. 

Ill 

The following extract from an article by Professor F. Domi- 
nois, a leading French authority on the subject, is interesting 
not only as a comment on the new situation in Czechoslovakia, 
but as illustrating the change that is taking place in continental 
ideas, partly as a result of the study of British institutions. It 
is taken from Le Monde Slave of January 1927: 

‘Before the end of its first decade the Czechoslovak Republic 

1 For some people the channel of most expressive utterance is 
through craftsmanship, through the graphic and plastic arts, through 
music or rhythm of movement, but in any case the creative and original 
power of the mind fails of full achievement unless there be mastery 
over the technique of its most powerful and intimate form of self- 
expression. 
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is realizing what the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy failed to 
achieve for its nationalities in the course of centuries. It is 
taking its place as a State on the Swiss model. ... Is there a 
thinking Frenchman who does not feel how fortunate it is for 
French civilization that it includes numerous and original cul¬ 
tures rooted in homes as independent and as different from 
France as are Belgium, Switzerland, and Canada? And is it 
not a privilege for the Anglo-Saxon and Spanish civilizations 
that they include a multiplicity of forms across the Atlantic, 
side by side with those of their European homelands? The 
German and Slav worlds, on the other hand, have been poisoned 
by the notion popularized through Arndt, that politics and cul¬ 
ture must necessarily be within the same frame. The entry of 
two German ministers into the Prague Cabinet is the most strik¬ 
ing refutation, so far as Czechoslovakia is concerned, of this 
dangerous sophism. It gives the true interpretation, which is 
in the realm of the spirit, to the formula of the German father- 
land that is to spread “so weit die deutsche Zunge klingt”. Side 
by side with its centres in the Reich and in Switzerland, German 
civilization is henceforward assured of a third and equally in¬ 
dependent centre in Czechoslovakia which will be the bridge 
between the German and Slav cultures, as Switzerland is 
between the German and the Latin.* 
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